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Editorial Comments 


EPISCOPACY AND METHODISM 


HIS YEAR conversations are to take place between the Methodist Church 

and the Church of England on the subject of intercommunion. It is im- 
portant to remember that what is being discussed is not the uniting of the two 
bodies into one Church. About that there is considerable variety of opinion. 
Some believe that the inner unity of the Church should be made manifest in its 
outward structure, and that while the various parts of it should be rich in 
variety, they should visibly cohere in one and the same organism; others believe 
that we should go no further than unity in spirit and co-operation in work, and 
that a community as immense as that which would result from the union of all 
the Churches would lose its vigour, its freedom and its adaptability, and would 
be much less effective in its evangelistic task. But our present concern is not 
with union but with intercommunion, and about the desirability of that there 
are no doubts. We all feel continual shame that we who are brethren cannot eat 
and drink together at our Father’s table, and that the very occasion which should 
most unite us is that on which we are most divided. One result of our failure 
is the hindrance of our witness to the world, but it is not that (fearful though it 
is) which troubles us most; it is our knowledge that we are thwarting the will and 
love of God. 

Bound up with the question of intercommunion is that of episcopacy. In 
1946 the Archbishop of Canterbury suggested that Methodists should consider 
taking episcopacy into their system, and the matter will now be raised again. 
Here also there are various convictions amongst us, and it is important that they 
should be expressed and discussed. Difficulties must be faced right from the 
beginning, not discovered by the damage they do at the end; and if, with charity 
and wisdom, the various issues are set out and discussed, new light will shine 
and we shall see more clearly the path before us. 

As a contribution to our thinking about episcopacy, we print a number of 
articles on various aspects of it, and although the writers have not been asked 
specifically to discuss the question of intercommunion, they have borne in mind 
the coming conversations about it. First there is an article about the history of 
episcopacy and then one about its theology. After that come three articles 
about the way episcopacy works in three particular Churches—in the Church of 
England, which has inaugurated the present conversations; in the Church of 
South India, where some who were non-episcopalians are experiencing episco- 
pacy for the first time; and in the Methodist Church in America, which has the 
episcopal form of government though without the episcopal form of continuity 
with the ancient Church. Then there are three articles which state particular 
Methodist views on the subject—one about John Wesley’s approach to it, one 
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advocating that episcopacy should be rejected by Methodism, and one in favour 
of its adoption. Finally there is another article suggesting a different and 
independent approach to the task of growing together, which the writer believes 
would bear fruit whether we now took episcopacy into our system or not. 

In our discussions of episcopacy there are three aspects of it to be borne in 
mind, and it may help us to weigh the various arguments which follow if they 
are mentioned now. 

The first is the episcopal method of government. We have to ask ourselves 
whether that is something to be desired. Is not one of the valuable things about 
the present Methodist system of government the fact that it is democratic? 
Do we not believe in the fellowship of committees, in the tremendous contribu- 
tion made in the councils of the Church by laymen, in the judgement of ordinary 
Church members, and in the direct responsibility of every superintendent to 
Conference? Moreover, is it not very dangerous to put too much authority into 
the hands of individuals? And is their work not likely to be more satisfactory 
if they are subject to re-election instead of being made permanent officials? 

There are of course other questions running counter to these. It may be 
asked, for example, whether bishops do in fact wield an authority that is greater 
than that of some of our Methodist officials; it is noticeable, for instance, that 
in the Church of England those who most staunchly uphold the principle of 
episcopacy often pay very little attention in actual practice to the authority of 
their own bishop. It may also be asked whether the fact that a bishop is not 
subject to re-election does in practice tend to make him less conscientious in 
the performance of his work; to those of us who look at episcopacy from the 
outside, it is not at all apparent that it does. But the real question to be faced is 
what kind and degree of democracy are right for the Church of God, and it is a 
question that has to be answered at all levels. 

The answer depends partly on the conception of Church Membership. A 
Church in which all the members are soundly converted, spiritually mature, and 
subject to a strict discipline, can no doubt work very well through democratically 
elected committees; but one in which the standard of membership is less rigor- 
ous will be governed better if in some way authority is given to a comparatively 
small number of men who have been appointed because of their qualities of 
integrity, spiritual understanding, mature judgement, and wise leadership. 
The answer also depends partly on the size of the Church. It is not practicable 
to govern a Church of three-quarters of a million members in the same way as 
one of, say, a third of that size. It partly depends, too, on the needs of the 
world. When a Church is frequently involved in relationships with outside 
bodies, it is less democratic but more effective if there is continuity amongst 
its official spokesmen and representatives. 

Of course, every method of government has its dangers. Men are sinners, 
and sin corrupts everything, however good. To have too much authority is to 
be tempted to abuse it; to have too little is to run the danger of being ineffective. 
To be secure is to be tempted to grow slack; to be subject to re-election is to be 
in danger of becoming a pleaser of men. But one of the merits of the Arch- 
bishop’s suggestion that Methodism should take episcopacy into its system is 
that the degree of authority which a Methodist bishop ought to possess could 
be discussed and worked out by us. It might be in some ways very different 
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from that of an Anglican bishop; that would be for us to decide. We should 
certainly want laymen to play a larger part in Church government than they at 
present do in the Church of England, and we should certainly want to preserve 
the unique brotherhood of the Ministry which we so highly prize; but it ought 
not to be impossible for us to devise ways in which these things could be made 
secure. 

The second aspect of episcopacy to be borne in mind is that of the historic 
succession. We are perhaps already coming to recognize its value in this respect 
as a living symbol of unity. We can feel the force of such a statement as that 
made by the Bishop of Manchester in an article in the Methodist Recorder in 
January of this year: 


We value the succession, not because we think there is a mechanical transmission of 
grace, but because it is, as it were, a personal link with the remote past, and indeed 
with the apostolic age. The succession is a living symbol of the historicity of the 
Christian faith. It is a continuous reminder of the fact that the Church is not only 
world-wide but age-deep. 

An analogy to all this may be found in the royal succession in our own country as 
contrasted with a succession of presidents of a republic. In the royal succession there 
is a personal and hereditary link which we value; with a succession of presidents there 
is not. Just why we value this link is not easy to put into words except by saying that 
it is a symbol of the historic continuity of the life of the nation. In the same way, 
the fact that every bishop has received his spiritual authority from Christ in answer 
to the prayers of the Church, and with the laying on of hands by those already holding 
episcopal office, has for us a religious and sacramental significance over and above its 
significance as a method of church government. 


We can see that this symbol, like every other, is imperfect, and it is clear to us 
that its use is not essential; but as a symbol it is obviously useful and good, and 
if we made use of it, we might very well find that our spiritual experience was 
enriched. 

Not only might it increase our sense of unity with the Church of the past; 
it might be so used as to increase our sense of the unity of the Methodist Church 
of the present. If we decided that our Service for the Reception of New Church 
Members should be conducted by a Methodist bishop, that indeed would seem 
likely to be the result. When our ministers are ordained, the service is conducted 
by the President of the Conference (or, since the President himself cannot attend 
all the ordination services, by an ex-President). Men are being ordained into 
the Ministry of the whole Methodist Church and therefore it is only fitting that 
he who represents the whole Church should conduct the service. Similarly, 
when new members are being received, they are being received into the whole 
Church, and it would be fitting that the service should be conducted by one who 
represented the whole Church (or, since again the President could not attend 
all reception services, by a bishop). We are all troubled that so many of our 
members have little sense of being a part of the whole Methodist Church, or 
of a certain Methodist District, or even of a particular Methodist Circuit, and 
that they are very apt to consider themselves as belonging merely to 2 local 
Society. If any way can be found of bringing home to them that their member- 
ship unites them with the whole Church, important progress will have been 
made. 
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It is about this aspect of episcopacy, however, that the main difficulty arises. 
Methodists believe that episcopacy is not by any means essential to the Church, 
and there are those in the Church of England who believe that it is. If we are to 
adopt it, we must do so in such a way that no_one’s conscience is offended— 
neither ours nor theirs. What method will be suggested remains to be seen; 
but it is clear that we could not accept anything which implied that our 
ministers were not already really and truly ordained by God to the ministry 
of His Church. If, however, it is the will of God that we should go forward, 
it will not be impossible for us to find out the way He would have us take. 

The situation is of course somewhat eased by the fact that the Church of 
England does not itself hold to one particular doctrine of episcopacy. Within 
its own communion, those who believe episcopacy to be essential and those 
who do not both accept it without injury to their consciences, and are free to 
state their beliefs about it. It is no doubt a pity that they are not all agreed, 
but that is equally true of their differences about the inspiration of the Bible. 
The fact that ordination, carried out in a certain manner, means something 
somewhat different to different people is a difficulty that they do not find to be 
insuperable. There is nothing very strange about that, for similar situations 
may be found elsewhere. Even among us, those who bring their children to be 
baptized do not all understand the ceremony in exactly the same way, those 
who receive Communion are not all agreed about every part of its meaning, and 
even those who together say the Creed do not use all its words in exactly the 
same sense. It is entirely right that some liberty of interpretation should be 
allowed, so long as there is no pretence or deceit about it. We all know that 
we do not, in every detail, believe alike; but we love one another in the Lord, 
we pray that we may all have an understanding that is more complete, and mean- 
while we use together words and deeds through which each offers to God his 
honest intent. There is of course a limit beyond which differences of interpreta- 
tion cannot be endured, but our brethren in the Church of England evidently 
do not find that the limit is exceeded by the varying ways in which they interpret 
episcopacy. 

If the discussions about intercommunion are successful, our consciences 
will have a further safeguard. It is understood on both sides that our present 
fellowship and communion with our Free Church brethren is to remain unim- 
paired. If, therefore, we took episcopacy into our system, we should become an 
episcopal Church which was in communion with non-episcopal Churches, and 
thus our actions as well as our words would make it clear that we did not believe 
episcopacy to be essential to the Church. Perhaps that fact might even do 
something to bring about a change in the conception of episcopacy, and help 
to place a new emphasis upon its real meaning. 

The third aspect of episcopacy to be borne in mind is its pastoral and evangel- 
istic purpose. Of recent years, it is the Church of South India which seems to 
have most fully discovered and stressed this side of it. J. R. Chandran, writing 
in Theology in July 1954 told how it had come home to him: 


While sharing a certain pride in the congregationalist tradition, I can confess with 
gratitude that the C.S.I. has helped me to see the meaning of episcopacy. Having 
had no direct experience of episcopacy I had assumed and even wished that the 
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‘historic episcopate in a constitutional form’ would mean little more than the office 
of the Chairman of a Methodist Synod or the President of a Church Council of the 
S.I.U.C. The ideas of historic succession and lifetime bishops, and the necessity of 
episcopal ordinations, had not conveyed much meaning to me. But after being in the 
C.S.I. for some time, observing the working of episcopacy, I have gained certain 
insights into the nature of episcopacy which I could never have understood as a con- 
gregationalist. Whereas the Chairman or the President of the Church Council was 
primarily an administrative head of the Church, an office derived from Western 
democratic patterns of society rather than from the N.T. conception of the Church, 
the Bishop is primarily a spiritual father of the diocese. In the C.S.I. the temporal 
administration of the diocese is largely in the hands of several committees. Even 
though the Bishop has to preside at most of these committees, his primary responsi- 
bility is the pastoral care of the diocese, ‘doing all that he can to foster the true spiritual 
unity of the diocese’, leadership in evangelism, and preservation of true doctrine in 
the preaching and teaching of the Church. Whereas the Church Council President, 
being elected periodically, can represent the unity of the Church only in the impersonal 
character of his office, the Bishop can effectively represent the personal character of 
the Church’s Unity. Even an ex-congregational Bishop in the C.S.I. speaks of himself 
as a father in God to his diocese and describes the members of his diocese as ‘my 
flock’ and ‘my children’. Here is the clue to the relation between the grace of God in 
the office of the Bishop and the authority of the Church. Whatever interpretation 
may be given to the office and the consecration of Bishops, there is a growing recogni- 
tion in the C.S.I. that Bishops are God’s gift to the Church for her spiritual well- 
being. 


Perhaps if Methodism adopted episcopacy, she also would be able to develop 
this pastoral and evangelistic purpose. 

That there is need for such work to be done amongst us is very sure. A 
Methodist District needs someone within it who can see it as a whole, who can 
know it thoroughly, who can lead it in evangelism, who can care individually 
for the ministers appointed to it, and who can be looked upon by its people as 
embodying in his person the unity of the whole Methodist Church. Last year, 
Conference, by its decision concerning separated Chairmen, recognized these 
needs and did something towards meeting them. Whether a bishop, by virtue 
of his permanence and his symbolic embodiment of the unity of the Church, 
would meet them more effectively we do not know. But it is clear that the 
idea that Methodism should take episcopacy into its system fits in very well 
with some of the plans which we have already made for the well-being of the 
Church. 











EPISCOPACY: ITS HISTORY AND VALUE 


HE CHAMPIONS of the Historic Episcopate claim that a bishop in the 

historic succession from the Apostles by the laying on of hands has always 
and everywhere the same divinely-given function; they hold that Christ gave 
episcope, the care and rule of the Church of God, to the Apostles, and that 
they transmitted it duly to the bishops whom they appointed, and that these 
transmitted it to others, and these to others in unbroken succession down to the 
present day. A bishop, then, is the successor and representative of the Apostles, 
as they were of Christ; he is, in fact, for all spiritual and practical purposes, an 
apostle himself. This is an assertion of what a bishop is in the sight of God; 
it is, therefore, mainly a theological matter, which cannot be settled simply by 
an appeal to history, though history may be able to give some account of what 
Christ did in respect of the Apostles, and of what the Apostles did in respect of 
the Churches which they founded, and of the way in which the succession has 
been maintained. (It is notorious, however, that historical writers are by no 
means unanimous even on these matters.) If it were left to the historians alone, 
the question whether the bishops of today are truly the successors of the Apostles 
could never reach a point anywhere near to decision; if it is to be settled (and 
it does not look very much like being settled), it must be settled by the theo- 
logians. All that the historian can do is to show as far as possible what bishops 
have been in the sight of man, not of God, in the hope that he may thereby 
furnish some material on which the theologians can work. 

It can be said at once that, whether or not the bishop is always the same in 
the sight of God, he has certainly presented himself to man in many very 
different forms and characters. If it were possible to line up a first-century 
bishop, a fourth-century bishop, and bishops from the thirteenth, eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and hear some account of their activities, it would 
certainly need a trained theological eye to see what they had in common. In 
the power to ordain and to rule—which, from a Catholic point of view, are the 
essentials of episcopacy—they would, perhaps, be similar (but not the same); in 
almost all other respects they would be completely different. 

In the Reformation period each of the warring factions claimed to find its 
own Church Order, and no other, in the New Testament. Now that the smoke 
has cleared away from the battlefield, only the Roman Catholics still make that 
claim. It is clear to scholars in the other communions that there are traces of 
several Church Orders in the New Testament—Presbyterian, Episcopal, Con- 
gregationalist. (In the words of B. H. Streeter, ‘all have won and all receive 
prizes’.) It is also clear that in the New Testament ‘presbyter’ (i.e. ‘elder’, in 
the sense in which the Jewish synagogues have elders) and ‘bishop’ (episcopos, 
‘overseer’) mean the same thing and refer to the same office. We note that St 
Paul, and probably other Apostles, appointed a group of coequal presbyter- 
bishops (what we can, for convenience, call a ‘college’ of bishops) in various 
churches which they founded; presumably this college had the general oversight 
of the church in things both spiritual and material. Whether the presbyter- 
bishops appointed and ordained their successors is nowhere stated; but it is 
hard to see how they can have failed to do so in those churches not regularly 
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visited by Apostles. It is likely that in some churches, at least, appointment 
was by the whole body of church members; in later times we have evidence of 
appointment sometimes by the clergy, sometimes by the whole people, some- 
times by both. We note also that Timothy and Titus were appointed by St Paul 
(and this is true whether the letters to them ascribed to St Paul are genuine or not) 
to have an authority larger than that of the college of presbyter-bishops—Timothy 
in the great city of Ephesus, Titus in a rural area of Crete, where, no doubt, many 
small churches were under his care. Neither of them is called ‘the bishop’, 
but both of them exercised functions which were later exercised by diocesan 
bishops. They were, for instance, to appoint presbyter-bishops themselves. 

For more than a century after the period of the New Testament there is an 
almost complete blank in our historical knowledge, and therefore theories 
galore. We know that at the end of the second century the system of governing 
the churches by a ‘monarchical episcopacy’ was universal. That is to say, 
there was a bishop, no longer called a presbyter, in every area of the Church, 
holding authority over the presbyters and people in the whole of that area. 
He was appointed to his office, usually by clergy and people, and hands were 
laid on him in consecration by neighbouring bishops; he himself ordained the 
presbyters in his own ‘diocese’ (it was not called that yet) and received the newly 
baptized into full membership on Easter Day. Usually his ‘diocese’ consisted 
of the town where his own church was, and of a number of smaller towns and 
villages round about. He was assisted in the performance of his functions by a 
‘deacon’ or ‘deacons’. 

How this practice came to be universal we have very little idea; the evidence 
is so scanty that it is very dangerous to base any important conclusions, historical 
or theological, on it; certainly it is precarious to argue that because monarchical 
episcopacy became universal during the second century, therefore it ought to be 
universal today, when we do not know how it became universal, or whether for 
permanent or temporary reasons. There are two main types of theory about 
the historical process, one of them being acceptable to Protestants, the other to 
Catholics. The former suggests that the ‘college’ of coequal presbyter-bishops 
gave way to the sole rule of an individual because it was useful, for practical 
purposes, to have a chairman of the ‘college’; that the chairmanship tended to 
remain with the same person (we are not unfamiliar with such a situation); 
that the chairman tended to act on behalf of the ‘college’, especially in emerg- 
ency, and eventually became separate from them in status, so that he was called 
‘the bishop’ ; the others, from being called either ‘presbyters’ or ‘bishops’, came, 
for convenience, to be called simply ‘presbyters’. The other theory holds that 
while the Apostles were alive the ‘colleges’ of presbyter-bishops held sway, 
but that the Apostles had set aside and ordained a certain class of men to be 
their successors when they themselves died; that these entered on their office, 
as definite successors of the Apostles and possessing the full authority of 
Apostles, at the appointed time, and took immediate precedence over the college 
of presbyters, soon assuming for themselves the title, which the presbyters 
resigned to them, of ‘bishop’. 

The issue between these conflicting theories will probably never be determ- 
ined. In favour of the former is the fact that as late as the middle of the third 
century in the great church of Alexandria, already one of the most important 
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of all Christian churches, the bishop was appointed and consecrated by the 
college of presbyters. In favour of the latter is the fact that Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch in the second decade of the second century, writes as if a bishop had 
complete apostolic authority. 

But however the monarchical bishop obtained his position, there is no doubt 
that in times of persecution, and in the conflict with heretics and those who 
claimed a special and private revelation from the Holy Spirit, he fulfilled a very 
useful function in the Church of the second and third centuries. He could be 
a real leader and spiritual guide to his harassed flock, and often equally harassed 
clergy; he could be a centre of unity in times of threatened division; he could 
ensure that only teaching which was consistent with apostolic truth was given 
to the faithful and preached to the unbeliever; he could confer with his brother 
bishops when any question of real doubt about doctrine or discipline occurred. 
It is no wonder that ordinary Christians came more and more to think of the 
bishop as embodying the spirit of the Apostles and carrying on their work, and 
that St Cyprian, Bishop (usually called by his contemporaries ‘Pope’) of Car- 
thage in a time of great anxiety and controversy, held the episcopate to be the 
guarantee of the Church’s unity and truth, and each bishop to be autonomous 
in his own diocese. 

But when Christianity, soon after the Edict of Milan in 313, became the 
established religion of the Roman Empire, a profound change was progressively 
seen in the situation and character of a bishop. Firstly, he was now the priest 
(the title was now freely used) of a religion which the Emperor was actively 
encouraging, so that he possessed immense prestige and power over men’s 
minds, and was one of the aristocrats of the social structure. Secondly, he 
soon became a great imperial official; for this was the period of the gradual 
break-up of the age-long Roman Empire, and the way in which it was seeking 
to hold itself together was by becoming a totalitarian bureaucracy. The bishops 
showed themselves to be more efficient and more trustworthy than the regular 
Roman officials; and the emperors tended to employ them more and more for 
administrative and judicial offices, so that the office of bishops became much 
more sought after and influential than the highest secular employment. Then, 
when the Empire finally broke up in the West and central government ceased, 
the important people were the local officials, and chiefly the bishops. Lands 
and wealth gradually accumulated to them; often they commanded the local 
armies against the invading barbarians. 

When the various barbarian kingdoms which succeeded Rome settled down 
to statecraft and peaceful administration, the bishops were the best educated 
and most highly experienced people available. They naturally filled the Council 
of State and the Civil Service of every kingdom in Europe, and they came to be 
appointed more and more by the secular ruler. They had little time (even less 
than in the later Roman Empire), and some of them little inclination, for their 
spiritual duties: ordination was handed over to bishops nominally appointed 
to dioceses under heathen control which they could not visit—in other words, 
to assistant bishops; confirmation was done casually and intermittently, or not 
at all; pastoral care and diocesan administration were left to subordinates. As 
worldly power grew, so did temptations multiply, and though there must have 
been faithful bishops during the Dark and Middle Ages, those of whom we hear 
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most were just mighty princes, rich in land and wealth, living in great state at 
the courts of kings, and scarcely visiting their dioceses; they had often obtained 
their offices by simony and held them in plurality; and some of them, by means 
of the widely tolerated institution of ‘clerical marriage’, even bade fair to set up 
hereditary estates, and so to abolish the only distinction still existing between 
them and other feudal lords. 

Pope Gregory VII and his successors, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
tried to end the abuses of the system by suppressing simony, pluralism, and 
clerical marriage, and by putting the appointment of bishops in the hands of 
the Papacy. In the latter enterprise they largely succeeded, and so increased 
the power of the See of Rome; in the former they met with only temporary 
success, and the pomp and circumstance of the medieval prelate continued 
undiminished until the time of the Reformation. Cardinal Wolsey, at the time 
of his fall, was Archbishop of York, Bishop of Winchester, Abbot of St Alban’s, 
and Lord Chancellor; he also had a bishopric in Spain, a pension in lieu of one 
to which he had been nominated in France, and various minor benefices. After 
his disgrace, he did a little pastoral work. 

No one, therefore, should be surprised that the Reformers on the Continent 
swept aside the office of bishop, or retained it in a form which laid no stress on 
succession from the Apostles and was poles apart from the medieval conception. 
The Roman Church put its house in order at the Council of Trent. Since the 
middle of the sixteenth century we have heard no more of episcopal corruption 
in that quarter. The Roman bishop of today is the spiritual and administrative 
ruler of his diocese; and what he lacks in tolerance and broadness of outlook 
he is very likely to make up in zeal and efficiency ; for Rome chooses the members 
of her official hierarchy with scrupulous care. 

In the Church of England episcopacy was never abandoned, though it came 
under very heavy fire from all those who had sat at the feet of the Continental 
Reformers; the English instinct for compromise and desire for continuity with 
the past triumphed, though at one point, early in the reign of Elizabeth I, the 
succession was almost wiped out. The Tudor and Stuart monarchs were careful 
to retain the appointment of bishops in their own hands, and robustly champ- 
ioned the rights of their nominees. As a result the bishops went out with the 
Stuarts, and came back with the Stuarts. But it was not royal support alone 
that carried the episcopate safely, though not without damage, through the 
storms and perils of the Civil War and the Commonwealth. Richard Hooker 
and the so-called ‘Caroline Divines’-—men such as Lancelot Andrews, Jeremy 
Taylor, and John Cosin—modelling themselves to some extent on the probity 
of some of the Reformation bishops, but still more on the ideal conception of 
episcopacy which they derived from Fathers such as Cyprian, exemplified a 
kind of bishop, father-in-God to clergy and people and spiritual ruler of his 
diocese, which seemed to most Englishmen to combine the best elements in the 
‘old’ and the Reformed religions. But episcopal sanctity did not, unfortunately, 
survive the bitterness of ecclesiastical strife and the joy of reinstatement by 
Charles II and the Clarendon Code. The Restoration bishops not only 
expelled the Puritans from church and parsonage, which their victory entitled 
them to do; they hounded them up hill and down dale—literally as well as 
metaphorically—and into prison if they could. From their ill use of victory 
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stems the resentment, so slow to die, of Independents and Baptists against 
prelacy and all that it connotes in English history. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the active persecution had ceased. 
The Nonconformists were tolerated, but safely excluded from English public 
and social life. A deep slumber settled on the episcopal bench, only broken by 
occasional snorts of ‘Enthusiast!’ when some new enormity of the Methodists 
was brought to notice. After all, its members had been appointed by Walpole 
and other Prime Ministers, and they knew their place, for they had bought it by 
faithful service of their masters. There were noble exceptions, such as Joseph 
Butler of Bristol and Durham, but for the most part the bishops were ambitious, 
pluralistic and not particularly orthodox. As members of the House of Lords 
they spent at least half the year in London; confirmation went largely by default, 
and other spiritual duties were neglected or left to others. They were in no 
case to cope with the new and immense problems of evangelism and education 
which were brought in by the rise in urban populations at the end of this 
century and the start of the next. 

Nor was there much change in the first third of the nineteenth century. 
The bishops were more comfortable in the House of Lords and among metro- 
politan amenities than they were in bleak and draughty industrial dioceses. 
They resisted the first Reform Bill almost to a man; they were equally opposed 
to any reform of the Church by the State, and initiated none themselves. 
But such reform had to come. And as it gradually came, there came also a new 
spirit into the whole of the Church of England through the Oxford Movement. 
The Tractarians reminded the bishops that they were the successors of the 
Apostles, and that the successors of the Apostles ought not only to hold apostolic 
office, but to show an apostolic spirit. The point was gradually taken, even by 
those who professed no sympathy with Tractarianism. 

The typical twentieth-century bishop is overburdened by administration, 
but that is, perhaps, no one’s fault—certainly not his. He strives hard to be a 
father-in-God to his clergy, a ‘pastor of pastors’; to visit all the parishes in his 
diocese for confirmations; to give a lead in thought and practice not only to 
Christians, but to the public at large; and to maintain his own intellectual and 
spiritual life. Of course, he cannot manage to do all these things; but no one 
can complain that it is for want of trying. 

What shall we say of this strange institution with so variegated a history? 
Plainly it has done great service to the Church; just as plainly it has done great 
disservice. Shall we say that it is a case of corruptio optimi pessima, and that 
God must have established and only God could have preserved an institution 
which has from time to time been so badly served? Or shall we say that God 
can scarcely have had a hand in something with so dubious a history? We 
cannot maintain that the Church cannot do without it and remain the Church, 
for often the Church would have done much better without it; nor can we say 
that it guarantees, though it has often helped to preserve, unity and doctrinal 
truth. But we cannot deny either that it has on occasions been mightily used 
by Christ to defend and lead His Church, and that such an occasion may be 
now upon us, if non-episcopalians are willing ‘to take episcopacy into their 
system’. Rupert E. Davies 























EPISCOPACY: THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


‘TT ALL depends what you mean.’ This observation has become part of the 
stock-in-trade of writers and speakers when they are confronted by questions 
which need radical restatement or elucidation. Certainly the phrase springs to 
mind whenever discussion turns on episcopacy. Are we to interpret episcopacy 
as meaning the traditional order of the Church’s Ministry which should be 
accepted mainly because it is traditional? Does it stand for historic continuity 
and nothing else? Is episcopacy to be regarded as determinative of the life of 
the Church for all time and are we to say that it is as essential to the Church as 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement? Do we understand that 
without the episcopacy there can be no Church and that the grace which came 
with our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be otherwise guaranteed? The Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 (Documents on Christian Unity, 1930-48, ed. by Bell) 
affirmed: 
The historic episcopate as we understand it goes behind the perversions of history to 
the original conception of the Apostolic Ministry. As an institution it was and is 
characterized by succession in two forms: the succession in office and the succession 
in consecration. And it had generally recognized functions: the general superintend- 
ence of the Church and more especially of the clergy; the maintenance of unity in the 
one Eucharist; the ordination of men to the ministry; the safeguarding of the faith; 
and the administration of the discipline of the Church. ... What we uphold is the 
episcopate, maintained in successive generations by continuity of succession and 
consecration, as it has been throughout the history of the Church from the earliest 
times, and discharging those functions which from the earliest times it has discharged. 


But what is the nature of the succession? Are we to say—and this seems to be 
implied by the reference to ‘the original conception of the Apostolic Ministry’— 
that there is an identity between the office of the apostle and the office of the 
bishop, and that apostolicity belongs to the episcopacy in a sense in which it 
cannot belong to any other ministerial order or to the whole Church? 

While we can well understand that Anglicans desire that the Free Churches 
should declare their mind on their present attitude to the episcopacy, the Free 
Churches may be forgiven for failing to understand which particular interpreta- 
tion of episcopacy they are being asked to consider. It is true that within the 
Church of England the various views which have been mentioned are held to 
be permissible, although we may wonder whether comprehensiveness is not 
purchased at the expense of unity. If it is not for those who belong to other 
communions to judge the degree of liberty of interpretation which the Church 
of England should allow within its own jurisdiction, non-episcopal Churches 
would wish to make clear what they could accept and what they could not 
accept as they contemplate the possibility of taking episcopacy into their 
system. 

The question of episcopacy is crucial for reunion and, as would appear, for 
intercommunion, since there is little hope of uniting at the Lord’s Table apart 
from a mutually recognized Ministry. Ultimately the issue is theological and 
will be determined by what we believe to be the true doctrine of the Church. 

It is doubtful whether much fresh light is likely to be come from further 
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investigations into the nature of the Ministry in the New Testament. We take 
but two examples. First, the authors of The Apostolic Ministry with great 
courage turned to the New Testament in order to find confirmation of the view 
of the Ministry which they propound; but almost by common consent, the 
highly subjective exegetical flights of Dr A. M. Farrer have not disturbed the 
conclusions of Lightfoot, Armitage Robinson, and others among Anglican 
scholars about the equation of presbyter and bishop in the New Testament. 
Secondly, it does not appear that any fresh evidence is forthcoming to sub- 
stantiate the position that in the primitive Church the apostolate was the essential 
Ministry and that its authority was transmitted to the episcopate. 

If, again, we turn to the history of episcopacy in the Church and trace the 
rise of monepiscopacy, taking into account liturgical developments, the basic 
question as to whether episcopacy is essential to the life of the Church is not 
far advanced. Important as these studies are, they do not determine the issue. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that records of prelates in the medieval 
Church or the failure of episcopacy at crucial periods to safeguard the unity of 
the Church do not necessarily invalidate the episcopacy as some Free Church 
antagonists seem to think. Doubtless there is bad episcopacy as well as good. 

If, in fact, we are to clarify our thinking about episcopacy we need to set 
down, on the basis of the biblical evidence, what is the nature of the Church. 
What we believe about the Church conditions, what we believe about the 
Ministry. How far is it possible, without special pleading, to describe the 
Church without reference to the episcopacy as characterized by succession in 
office and consecration, and as originating in the apostolic Ministry? 

The Church is described in many ways in the New Testament, but it may be 
that the most characteristic conception of the Church in biblical teaching is that 
of the people of God. In the Old and New Testaments, the central theme is God 
and His people. About this people four things may be said which are not in 
danger of being challenged. 

First, the people of God have a common message. The fundamental facts 
of the Faith are stated in the historic creeds, which rest upon the cardinal belief, 
shared by episcopal and non-episcopal communions, that God the Creator of 
the world and sovereign Lord of history took action in Jesus Christ for the 
redemption of the world. In Him, God was personally present, and His divinity 
is acclaimed not because He was like God, or because in Him man became 
divine by reason of His spiritual insight and unfailing obedience, but because He 
is God incarnate. In the life, death, and Resurrection of Jesus, the redeeming 
activity of God was set forth. The purpose of redemption is to deliver man 
from sin, or from a life centred in self-concern, and to bring him into the family 
of God, cleansed, restored, forgiven. Through His self-offering, Jesus released 
for all who will receive it a divine quality of life. It is the life of victory over sin 
and death, centred in the Cross. It is life in Christ, for those who are in Christ 
are by that fact united to each other in the fellowship of the redeemed com- 
munity. The Church is thus of the essence of the Christian Faith. Those who 
lay themselves open to the judgement and mercy of God manifested in the 
Cross, by yielding to the energizing of the Holy Spirit within them, are united 
by that same Spirit into the family of God. They are ever mindful of the divine 
redemption wrought in Christ and look to the consummation of all things in the 
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fulness of the Kingdom of God. This is the message which constitutes the 
Church. We receive it from the Church, but historically and theologically it is 
prior to the Church. 

Secondly, the people of God have a common life. When we confess our belief 
in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, we do not mean fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit as distinct from the Father and the Son, but the unity that is made possible 
among believers by the gift of the Spirit. Through the activity of the Holy 
Spirit, we share in that life which was obedient unto death and in the triumph of 
the Resurrection. The life of the Church is thus supernatural. It is received 
from Christ and is maintained by His grace. The Holy Spirit, it is true, is 
active in the world as well as in the Church. The impulses to seek truth, to 
create beauty, to follow after righteousness and to break down national and 
racial barriers are signs of His presence. But to those who answer the call of 
God in Christ, He manifests Himself in a distinctive way. ‘I live, yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me.’ Therein lies the essence of the life of the people of God. 
Their life is fully personal. To be in Christ is something more than an individual 
mystical experience. It is to be united to Christ in communion with all who 
have committed themselves to Him in a life that is individual and corporate. 

The life of the people of God is expressed and mediated in worship and the 
Gospel sacraments, prayer and the service of our brethren. Sermon and sacra- 
ment set forth the Gospel, and we must beware of placing the means of grace in 
order of merit. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is one, and it is one and the 
same grace that is offered when a child is received by baptism into the household 
of God, when a believer on confession of faith is baptized into the Faith, when a 
servant of the Church is set apart for the work of the ministry, when bread and 
wine are received at the Table of the Lord, and when the Gospel of redeeming 
love is proclaimed from the pulpit. Worship is the proclamation of the Gospel 
and inevitably manifests itself in love. The service rendered by the Christian is 
nothing less than the surrender of the whole personality to God for the fulfilment 
of His purpose in the lives of men. 

Thirdly, the Church has a common succession. The life of the Church is 
linked with the life of the faithful in all ages. It is continuous with the life of the 
Apostles, and apostolic succession is a common possession of the people of God. 
What binds us to the original Apostles, and validates our claim to succession, 
is fidelity within our varied ministries to the Apostolic witness to Christ and the 
Resurrection. Succession is of faith, even though it is needful that faith should 
find visible expression, and that the life of the Church should be so ordered as to 
set forth and safeguard the unity of the Church across the ages and across the 
world. But all Christians are apostles in the sense that they are called out of the 
world and sent forth to share in the continuing ministry of Christ. 

Fourthly, the people of God have a common mission. They are the agents of 
God’s kingly rule. They are united by a common allegiance to Him who is 
seeking to draw all men to Himself. Life in Christ is for all, and it is the will of 
God that all people should become His people, and that man and his environ- 
ment should be gathered into a Christ-centred community which will mark 
the beginning of a new heaven and a new earth. The mission of the Church is 
determined by its message, and as it proclaims the Gospel of reconciliation in 
worship and in all the daily tasks of love, it is strengthened by the conviction 
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that the age-long purpose of God is that men should not only find forgiveness 
at the Cross, but learn the meaning of perfect obedience to the divine will over 
the whole range of human life. 

There is no reference in the above brief and familiar delineation of the 
Church to the episcopacy. The omission is not deliberate, nor is episcopacy as 
one of the ministries of the Church ruled out as an alien element. Nevertheless, 
when we attempted to set down spontaneously what can positively be affirmed 
about the New Testament doctrine of the Church, episcopacy as an essential 
and indispensable element in the life of the Church for all time did not seem to 
emerge. It may be said that the omission is due to denominational bias, but a 
denominational bias may be well grounded. 

We need, however, to inquire whether, if the view that episcopacy is of the 
essence or indeed of the fulness of the Church fails to carry conviction, some form 
of it may not be implied by what has been said about the nature of the Church. 

First, there is no contradiction between the Apostolic Faith on the one hand 
and order or structure on the other. If the Faith is to be communicated, it must 
have outward and visible form. Institutional Christianity is the only kind of 
Christianity that is possible on this earth, however simple the organization may 
be. The Word became flesh and the Gospel which derives from that supreme 
event must be clothed in an external order if it is to be the light of the world. 
The Church is the Body of Christ, and in so far as this metaphor is taken to 
mean that the Church is the visible expression and effective instrument of the 
ministry of Christ, it may be safely used. If, however, the figure is made to 
serve the highly ambiguous doctrine of the Church as the extension of the 
Incarnation—which seems sometimes to imply that through the episcopacy the 
hand of Christ is upon us, and that the Church is the body of Christ literally, or, 
to use a cumbrous word, ontologically—we are bound to observe that it is being 
put to an indefensible use. The Church is the community of the redeemed, and 
even though its members may some day be saved to the uttermost, they are 
saved by grace. While the Church may share in the fellowship of His sufferings 
and know the power of His Resurrection, it can never become one with Christ 
other than by faith in Him; and faith does not mean identity of being or 
nature. The Church is divine only in the sense that its origin and life derive 
from God. Its members are erring men, redeemed by His love and in constant 
need of divine grace. Further, while episcopacy has borne a necessary witness 
to the givenness of grace and to the need for maintaining an order within which 
grace can be communicated and experienced, it must not be assumed that 
the continuance of any particular order or office is in itself a guarantee of the 
reception of grace. Such an assumption would seem to be a denial of the Gospel 
with its primary emphasis on the personal relationship between God and man, 
and a return to a legalism from which the Gospel sets us free. 

Secondly, it would be generally agreed that the order of the Church should be 
akin to the apostolic order and should be an embodiment of the apostolic 
testimony. Non-episcopal Churches have endeavoured to preserve the unity 
and continuity of the Church by the preaching of the gospel and the observance 
of the sacraments. It must, however, be admitted that the unity of the Church 
has frequently been neglected or obscured, and that the universal character 
of the Ministry has failed to gain due recognition. Here, again, there are values 
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preserved by the episcopacy which must be conserved because they are inherent 
in the message by which the Church is constituted. Wherever the Gospel is 
faithfully proclaimed in word or sacrament, the Ministry through which it is 
proclaimed is by its nature universal. 

Thirdly, though all the people of God have direct access to Christ through their 
common life, it is no denial of their common priesthood to set apart men whom 
they are guided to choose under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to serve as 
ministers of the word and sacraments. A separated ministry is one expression 
of the priesthood of all believers, since, to borrow Luther’s phrase, the priest 
is the mouthpiece of us all. Indeed, he is called to offer to men the privilege of 
direct access to God through the means of grace which the Church provides. 
When such ministers are appointed care will be taken to ensure that they are 
duly authorized for their sacred task by those delegated by the Church to 
ordain in its name, and that they should faithfully represent the apostolic 
succession of the people of God. The Ministry has a special responsibility 
for safeguarding and interpreting the apostolic Faith, and those who exercise 
it are required to deliver the Gospel that has been received—that and no other. 
In this sense apostolic succession has a distinctive significance for the order 
within the Church set apart to preach the word, administer the sacraments, 
and care for souls. Here also, the episcopacy, when it has been emancipated 
from historical and doctrinal claims which are widely repudiated even within 
episcopal Churches, bears an important witness. 

Fourthly, the Church, as an apostolic community, presupposes episcopal 
functions—ordination, decision in matters of doctrine, pastoral oversight of 
ministers and congregations. There is no necessary deviation in principle 
between the incorporation of these varied functions in one office, as in the case 
of episcopal Churches, and such redistribution as is found in non-episcopal 
Churches. The relation, however, between the episcopacy and the ministry of 
the word and sacraments—the presbyterate—is misconceived if the former 
is regarded as the essential ministry and if other forms are held to be 
secondary. Bishops and ministers are within the apostolic succession of the 
whole Church and receive their commission from one and the same Lord. 
The validity of that commission is ratified by the Church and by the fidelity of 
those commissioned to the apostolic witness to the Gospel. If the claim to 
succession is to rest on lineal descent, we are not only left with a series of 
historical uncertainties as our foundation, but are in grave danger of substituting 
a formal and legal conception for the living and creative gospel which is ever 
challenging us with its judgements and calling us to fresh obedience. However 
unstable the doctrine of lineal descent may be—and the attempt to demonstrate 
the evolution of the episcopate directly from the apostolate seethes with ground- 
less assumptions and most unlikely ‘probabilities’—the authenticity of the 
succession of bishop or minister can be tested by the revelation of God in His 
word. And let it be remembered, episcopal and every other kind of authority 
is secondary to the authority of the Scriptures. 


* 


Let us summarize our conclusions: 
(i) The doctrine of epsicopacy must be related to the message and mission 
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of the Church. So often it is discussed as though it had no vital relation to the 
message of the Church and no direct bearing on the redemption of man. 
Episcopacy is not calculated to find favour with those Churches which have 
had no experience of its operation unless it can be shown that it exists to promote 
the evangelistic mission of the Church. 

(ii) The true apostolic succession is found in the Church as a whole. The 
apostolic succession of the Church is the primary succession. 

(iii) There is no higher ministry than that of the word and sacraments, and 
the distinction between bishop and minister is that of function rather than order. 
While some of the functions of the apostles can no longer be fulfilled by bishops, 
there is no reason why certain functions should not be normally performed by 
bishops if so authorized by the Church. 

(iv) Although the claim that the episcopate, maintained by continuity of 
succession and consecration, is an indispensable element in the life of the 
Church for all time must be rejected on historical, biblical and theological 
grounds, the episcopacy serves to express along with other elements the unity 
and continuity of the Church and to keep before us the significance of the 
apostolical succession of Christian believers. Nevertheless, the criterion of the 
apostolicity of the Church, or of any order within it or of its sacraments, is not 
a succession in office and consecration, but a continuous witness to the apostolic 
testimony. HaROLD ROBERTS 























EPISCOPACY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


T THE Reformation the Church of England retained episcopacy, somewhat 
haphazardly, and with no clearly worked out theoretical reasons. There 
always had been bishops; by the end of the reign of Henry VIII a sufficient 
number of the bishops had accepted Reformation principles to make the old 
system still workable; and there seemed no particular reason to change the old 
ways with which everyone was familiar. The unfortunate result of this was that 
the English Church accepted episcopacy with almost all its medieval deforma- 
tions, and with hardly any recovery of its true apostolic significance. The 
medieval bishop had been above all else a judge. He was the official head of 
ecclesiastical courts, which carried on a great deal of business that today would 
be regarded as entirely secular. It was for this reason that Henry VIII still 
continued to need him: the King had his judges for his secular courts; he must 
have also judges for his ecclesiastical courts, since he was now supreme head of 
the nation under both its aspects, as State and as Church. This explains some 
of the curious sixteenth-century discussions as to the relationship between 
episcopacy and the royal power. At the same time, the bishop had been a great 
lord, constantly at the King’s service, and in many cases non-resident in his 
diocese for years together; Wolsey, for example, had been Archbishop of York 
for sixteen years before he was enthroned. The bishop carried out his legal 
duties through archdeacons and other officials. He very rarely ordained or con- 
firmed himself, leaving these duties to be performed by suffragans; and there 
were always numbers of impecunious Irish bishops ready to act in this way on 
behalf of English diocesans (Professor Knowles, in The Religious Orders in 
England, Vol. I1, pp.373-4, gives a long list of them for the fifteenth century). 
There thus grew up a distinction between men in episcopal orders and bishops 
which was harmful; perhaps a not dissimilar situation today is indicated in 
Bishop Hensley Henson’s not quite charitable remark that England is crawling 
with retired colonial bishops, who can always be counted on to take a confirma- 
tion when required. 

From this highly unpropitious start the Church only very gradually recovered. 
By the end of the century it had begun to work out a theory of the apostolic 
authority and origins of episcopacy, though not yet to the point of denying all 
churchly character to those bodies which had lost or rejected episcopacy during 
the turmoils of the Reformation. But there is not as yet one Anglican theory of 
episcopacy, which has been officially adopted by the Church as binding on all its 
teachers. Gradually, also, the meaning of episcopacy as a spiritual ministry 
within the Church began to emerge from the darkness ; and examples of apostolic 
simplicity and pastoral zeal, such as had not been wholly lacking even in the 
darkest days of the Middle Ages, can be cited with increasing frequency as the 
Anglican tradition comes to be more firmly established. 

With the theoretical question we are not further concerned in this article; 
what I have been asked to write on is the way in which episcopacy works in the 
Church of England. 

We naturally start with the way in which a man becomes a bishop. It is 
well known that in England bishops are nominated by the Queen on the 
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recommendation of the Prime Minister. Henry VIII simply followed the 
practice that had been normal in England before the Reformation, except that he 
made it more rigid, and by the elimination of the Pope eliminated any possibility 
of resistance to his royal will. And, in fact, in every country in which there is any 
connexion between Church and State, the leaders of the Church are so important 
in the life of the nation that the State has always retained a considerable measure 
of control over their appointment. On behalf of the English method it may be 
affirmed that, though quite illogical, it works on the whole very well; and those 
who have had the most to do elsewhere with episcopal elections are the least 
likely to think that undiluted episcopal election in England would necessarily 
be an improvement. Nevertheless, the objections to the present system are far 
more serious than most English Churchmen admit. It is current practice 
for the Prime Minister to consult the Archbishop of Canterbury about the 
appointments that are to be made; but the Prime Minister need not accept the 
advice that is offered; he is under no obligation to consult anyone, and it is well 
known that Lloyd George had his own private channels of information and 
advice. Recent appointments have been most commendably free from political 
bias; but in the past promotion to the episcopate has been a reward for political 
services, and could become so again—until well on in the nineteenth century, 
as every vacancy occurred the Prime Minister was deluged with letters of 
application from clergymen who perhaps rated their own claim to episcopal 
office more highly than others were likely to do. It is often stated that, in the 
case of the nomination of an unworthy person, the Archbishop could refuse to 
consecrate him; but it is unlikely that the Crown would fail to find some other 
bishop more pliable to its will. It is similarly affirmed that the Dean and 
Chapter could refuse to elect the person whose name, without any alternative, 
was transmitted to them by the royal authority. If, in the four centuries since the 
Reformation, any Chapter had even once risked the penalties of praemunire 
(imprisonment during the sovereign’s pleasure with loss of all their goods) by 
refusing to elect the royal nominee, I should feel that this argument had some 
strength in it. So many better men than I have found good reasons for sub- 
mitting themselves to these highly unedifying proceedings that I must be 
temperate in what I write about them. But it seems to me evident that, without 
necessarily excluding the exercise of the royal prerogative, a far more radical 
revision of the method of appointment is needed than the rather timid sugges- 
tions that have been made from time to time by commissions on the relationship 
between Church and State. 

Once appointed and consecrated, the new bishop finds himself a member of 
the great councils of the Church, and a potential member of the great council of 
the nation. Uniess he is appointed to Durham, Winchester, or London, he will 
not at once become a member of the House of Lords, but knows that in due 
course he will attain by seniority to that position. He is a member of the Upper 
House of Convocation and of the Church Assembly, and there can exercise his 
influence on the general policy of the Church. He takes part in regular meetings 
of the bishops of England and Wales. These meetings have no canonical auth- 
ority, and are much disliked by many of the clergy, since such meetings of 
bishops alone, without any assessors from among the clergy and the laity, could 
seriously disturb the balance of the order of the Church; but there is no doubt 
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that it is in these meetings that much of what the bishops regard as their most 
important business is done. On the whole the bishops do not take part in the 
proceedings of the House of Lords; few would doubt the value of their testimony, 
soberly and gravely given, when issues of moral import are being debated, but 
it is perhaps to be regretted that the majority among the bishops seems to be so 
firmly entrenched on the Right. If at any time the bishops ceased to be members 
of the House of Lords, it would be necessary to remove the disability which at 
present makes it impossible for clergymen of the Church of England to become 
members of the House of Commons. 

In his diocese, the new bishop finds himself with much influence, and 
singularly little authority. At many points he can make his weight felt in the 
life of the Church. The right of appointment to a number of parishes is in his 
hands. Even where the right of presentment is not his, harassed lay patrons and 
others are likely to take his advice. His is the final word with regard to the 
ordination of candidates for the Ministry. A good deal has now been delegated 
to the Central Council for the Training of the Ministry; but at the crucial 
moment it is the bishop’s responsibility to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, and of this responsi- 
bility he cannot divest himself (though he may be well aware that a candidate 
whom he has refused may find a more amenable bishop in another diocese). 
Confirmations bring the bishop regularly into contact with large numbers of the 
young people of his diocese. The measure of success attained by the bishops in 
this field of their endeavours varies considerably, and may in fact be found 
at any point on the semicircle between the superb and the lamentable (‘Can it 
really take with this man?’ a candidate was once heard to murmur to his neigh- 
bour at one of the less edifying confirmation services). Diocesan conferences, 
committees, clergy meetings, inductions of clergy into their parishes, and count- 
less other occasions offer the bishop opportunities of reaching his people; and 
his power to direct, to stimulate, and to inspire is limited only by the limits of 
his own physical strength and his own inspiration. 

Yet, as has been said, the bishop has surprisingly little authority. The 
English vicar or rector, once in possession of his benefice, is protected by what 
is commonly called the parson’s freehold. He cannot be transferred elsewhere 
without his consent; he cannot be forced to retire. Even in case of serious 
delinquency, it is extremely difficult to get him out, though recent revisions 
of the Clergy Discipline Act have made this less difficult than it was. This 
freehold can be defended on the ground that it protects the parson against undue 
pressure from his bishop, and the parishes against the peril of being all forced 
into one unvarying pattern. This may well be so; it can hardly be denied, on 
the other hand, that the parson’s freehold has made possible depths of sloth 
and incompetence in some English parishes such as would not be tolerated in 
any other Anglican province, or perhaps in any other Church in the world. 
And this impregnable position of the parson makes it impossible for the bishop 
to issue any orders with any certainty that he will be obeyed—hence the grave 
liturgical chaos of the provinces of Canterbury and York. The bishops may 
pass resolutions and issue instructions, but there is no certainty that the clergy 
will pay any attention to them. If a priest defies his bishop, the bishop can 
refuse to visit that parish, to license a curate to it, or to accept a candidate for 
ordination from among its members. Such a state of civil war is hardly edifying, 
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but it may continue for many years, and, strangely enough, is most often pro- 
voked by that section of the clergy which professes to hold episcopacy in the 
highest regard. 

We have yet to deal with what is.most central and vital in episcopacy as a 
working system. Episcopacy is a spiritual and pastoral ministry; the bishop is 
called to be pastor pastorum, the shepherd, the friend and the guide of the clergy 
who are set to work under him. It is his task to have time for them, to visit them, 
to share their anxieties and their perplexities, to guide them when in error, to 
lighten their burdens, to be at all times available with sympathy, with reproof, 
with affection, as the circumstances demand. It cannot be said with truth that 
this aspect of a bishop’s vocation is fully manifest in episcopacy as it works in 
England today. The size of dioceses, the unreasonable demands on the bishop’s 
time for residence and work in London, the frittering away of his strength on 
endless committees and other vanities that cannot profit—all combine to make it 
almost impossible for him to do the very thing for which he was appointed. 
Things are better in other provinces, where dioceses are smaller; relationships 
can be more intimate, and the burden of organization has not yet descended in 
its full, crushing weight. Yet even there it cannot be pretended that in every 
case the bishop is fulfilling his proper spiritual function. Personal disinclina- 
tion, preoccupation with many other affairs, lack of ease in relationships with 
others—these and a dozen other causes may combine to head a bishop off from 
doing that which he ought to do, and without the doing of which he can never 
be a fully successful pastor of the flock. 

Reference has been made more than once to the very different conditions in 
which episcopacy is exercised in other areas of the Anglican Communion. In 
point of fact, though the provinces of Canterbury and York naturally attract the 
most attention because of their size and venerable antiquity, Anglicanism is seen 
here in its least typical form. In no other part of the world-wide Communion 
is there any connexion between the Church and the State. Bishops are freely 
elected by the faithful. Each province has its own constitution and rules, its 
own system of exercising discipline. Dioceses are smaller (numerically, though 
not of course in area) than in England; the relationship between bishops and 
other clergy is more intimate, and a far stronger sense of mutual loyalty excludes 
some of those painful problems to which allusion has already been made. 

But even when the circumstances are most favourable the work of a bishop 
is hard and exacting, and only to be entered on with fear and trembling; no 
man elected to the episcopate can say other than ‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?’ To be fully successful in his work, a bishop should manifest a most 
improbable combination of qualities. He should, if possible, be a distinguished 
scholar (Creighton, Gore), an outstanding preacher (Henson), an exceptionally 
gifted administrator (Fisher), a man marked by attractive personal gifts and 
qualities of leadership (Temple), one who has special ability as a pastor (Chavasse 
of Liverpool), and a saint (King of Lincoln). If he should be so fortunate as to 
combine three of these gifts, he will be a great bishop; if he has two, he will be 
an outstanding bishop; if he has one, he will be an adequate bishop. If he is not 
marked by any of these qualities, it might be questioned whether he had been 
wise in accepting the call to the episcopate. 

If, then, episcopacy is so uncertain in its operations and makes such exacting 
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demands on those called upon to exercise it, why do Anglicans so strongly 
insist on it, and recommend its adoption by other Churches? For those who 
hold a strict Anglo-Catholic position the answer is clear: without episcopacy no 
Christian body is in any sense a Church, and the only way to advance to Church 
status is to recover the historic episcopate as it has been retained in the ‘Catholic’ 
Churches. But even Anglicans who take a less rigid position than this are strong 
supporters of episcopacy, and regard it as a spiritual treasure which the Anglican 
Churches have no right to withhold from those who would seek to enter into 
closer fellowship with them. The fact is that the Anglican attitude to episcopacy 
is rather like the British attitude to the Royal Family. We criticize bishops, 
occasionally we make fun of them; but we have no intention whatever of doing 
without them—indeed, we cannot even imagine what it would be like to be 
without them. Every Anglican in the world is under the care of some bishop. 
Wherever he goes, he is part of a world-wide community which everywhere is 
organized in the same way and offers to him its fellowship. 

The bishop has the advantage of permanence. Once chosen, he can stand 
above parties and their disputes, and can remain undisturbed by clamour if at 
any time it should be necessary for him to take unpopular action. He does not 
have to seek re-election; and, if he is able to learn by experience, acquires in 
time the same deep and balanced wisdom as has been acquired by the monarchs 
of the British line. In his own person he stands for and represents the unity of 
the Church, and is specially charged with the duty of maintaining it. This 
unity in space is conspicuously manifested when the Anglican bishops of the 
world meet decennially in the Lambeth Conference. The unity over the cen- 
turies is shown at each consecration, when the elected bishop is solemnly set 
apart for his office by at least three men who themselves have been set apart in 
the same solemn way. No doubt there are other ways of organizing a Church; 
the Anglican Churches have indeed learned much both from Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. But of these other methods we have no intimate experience. 
We can only look at our own, and say that, for all its imperfections, it has worn 
well, has proved adaptable, and shows no signs at all of having outlived its 
spiritual usefulness. When we meet those of other Churches, we can only say 
truthfully, “This is our way, and we like it very much. If only you will give it a 
trial, we think that you will come to like it very much too.’ The Church of 
South India seems to agree. STEPHEN NEILL 
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HE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA is the one instance thus far in which 

Churches of the episcopal and non-episcopal traditions have come together 
to form a united Church. No one in India suggests that what has proved to be 
the right course there will necessarily provide an exact pattern of what may be 
practicable and desirable elsewhere; but the history of the Church during its 
first eight years cannot but be of interest and significance for all who are seriously 
concerned about existing disunity and how to end it. In particular, the Church’s 
experience of episcopacy is worthy of attention, in that it was on the question 
of episcopacy and its implications that much of the debate centred during the 
long years of negotiation. 

Of the original four terms of union as suggested at Tranquebar in 1919 there 
was comparatively little difficulty in accepting ‘the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as containing all things necessary for salvation’, and the 
two Sacraments—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—ordained by Christ Himself; 
nor was there serious difficulty about the faith of the Church as expressed in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, though it was rightly the subject of long and 
careful consideration. But the historic episcopate, and all that might seem to be 
involved in its acceptance, proved to be a very much more stubborn problem— 
as it is likely to be in all union discussions. The Anglicans’ insistence on its 
acceptance as a condition of their entering into union discussions, and the 
importance they attach to it, have been difficult for those of other traditions to 
understand, and are indeed the source of much suspicion and distrust. 

In the historic Tranquebar statement of 1919 occur the oft-quoted words: 
“We face together the titanic task of the winning of India for Christ—one-fifth of 
the human race. Yet, confronted by such an overwhelming responsibility, we 
find ourselves rendered weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy divisions— 
divisions for which we were not responsible and which have been, as it were, 
imposed upon us from without; divisions which we did not create, and which 
we do not desire to perpetuate.’ It is impossible to exaggerate the significance 
of this clear manifesto; and yet its last clause was not quite true if taken as 
representing impatience in the Indian Church as a whole; the leaders at Tran- 
quebar were well ahead of the rank and file. The various missionary societies 
at work in India had been only too successful in planting their own divisive 
interpretations of the Gospel of Christ and among Indian Christians them- 
selves there were deep inter-Church prejudices. One instance may suffice. 
An Indian Methodist minister in a meeting of the South India Provincial 
Synod, discussing the union proposals at an early stage, was worked up by his 
own eloquence against the rule of bishops to a fine climax: ‘With a great price 
obtained we this freedom!’ There is room for doubt, not only as to the ‘price’ 
paid, but even as to the quality of the ‘freedom’ that was enjoyed; and he himself 
belonged to a district whose distinguished Chairman was famous for the skill 
and force with which his way was always successfully commended to the other 
members of the district staff. It was often said before union, as it has been said 
since, that the Methodist chairman of a district in India had far greater power 
than a bishop ; those who have been both agree that this is true. But, for a variety 
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of reasons, there was widespread doubt and fear among Indian Christians at the 
thought of coming into the episcopal system as they knew it. These fears were 
strongly sustained by the uncompromising hostility to any union proposals on 
the part of some highly respected Western missionaries. It is not necessary 
to write of the attitude of members of the other Churches engaged in the 
union discussions; of Methodists it is probably true to say that their antag- 
onism was not due to any inherited antipathy to bishops as such—our origins 
as a separate Church have not necessitated any such antipathy. It was generally 
due to past experience at home of the workings of the ecclesiastical system, of 
which bishops are so influential a part, on the parish level—the intolerance 
shown by the local vicar to ‘Dissenters’, or his bland and innocently uncon- 
scious patronage of them. The bishop, in fact, is part of a system that has often 
failed in Christian charity. So in India instances of such failures in the very 
different setting of the England of fifty years ago were quoted; and they did not 
make for the sweetening of the atmosphere. 

But it is not chiefly about the administrative powers of the bishop that deep 
differences reveal themselves; it is rather about what may be called the mystique 
of episcopacy. What exactly is it that episcopal ordination secures for the or- 
dained man that is not otherwise to be obtained? Is the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper a real and effective means of grace when the celebrant is a non-episcop- 
ally ordained man? In a word, is episcopacy an essential of the Church? This 
is the old familiar question, and it was on this that the real conflict of judgement 
continued during all the long years of discussion. In South India it was fully 
recognized that it is precisely on this question that there must be a completely 
honest facing of all the facts, and a resolute refusal to cover up fundamental 
differences by ingenious forms of words. The difference is far from trivial; it 
can result in divergent views, not only of the Ministry and of the Church, but of 
the character of Christ and of the very nature of God. The Basis of Union of the 
Church of South India embodies the agreement which was reached, with no 
conscious ambiguity or equivocation, in the things said and done when union 
was achieved. 

How far does the history of the Church of South India in its first eight years 
support the action taken after such long and careful deliberation? The Basis of 
Union (para. 9) states the attitude of the uniting Churches as follows: 


The uniting Churches accept the historic episcopate in a constitutional form as part 
of their basis of union. They all agree in their desire that the relation of the bishop 
to his people should be that of chief pastor and father in God: and that he is called to 
feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof as shepherd, not as lord either in 
act or title, but as an example to the flock. There are, however, within the uniting 
Churches differing views and beliefs about episcopacy, which have been frankly 
recognized throughout the negotiations. For example, some regard episcopacy merely 
as a form of Church government which has persisted in the Church through the 
centuries and may as such be called historic, and which at the present time is expedient 
for the Church in South India. Others believe that episcopacy is of divine appoint- 
ment, and that episcopal ordination is an essential guarantee of the sacraments of 
the Church. Some, again, hold various views intermediate between these two. 
The acceptance of episcopacy by the uniting Churches, in which there are such 
differing views and beliefs concerning it and concerning orders of the ministry, 
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is not to be taken as committing the united Church to the acceptance of any particular 
interpretation of episcopacy, and no such particular interpretation shall be demanded 
from any minister or member of the united Church. Whatever differences there are, 
however, all the uniting Churches are agreed that, as episcopacy has been accepted 
in the Church from early times, it may in this sense fitly be called historic, and that it 
is needed for the shepherding and extension of the Church in South India. Any 
additional interpretations, though held by individuals, are not binding on the united 
Church.... The uniting Churches declare that in making this provision (for episcopal 
ordinations and consecrations) it is their intention and determination in this manner 
to secure the unification of the ministry, but that the acceptance of this provision does 
not involve any judgement upon the validity or regularity of any other form of the 
ministry, and the fact that other Churches do not follow the rule of episcopal ordina- 
tion shall not in itself preclude the united Church from holding relations of com- 
munion and fellowship with them. 


The essentials of this are embodied in the Constitution (Chap. II, 11, Governing 
Principles). 

It was thus fully recognized, not only that in the uniting Churches there were 
these differences, but that the mere coming together in the act of union would 
not remove them. Differing views continue to be held in the united Church; 
the Church itself with dignified humility does not commit itself to any particular 
interpretation. In this, as in so much else, it recognizes that it must grow into 
unity; it must be led by the Spirit of God, and it dare not presume to prejudge 
the results of that leading, or to sit in judgement on its members. Meanwhile, 
on levels of practical relationship, there seem to be three clearly distinguishable 
attitudes among those who before union accepted the view ‘that episcopal 
ordination is an essential guarantee of the sacraments of the Church’. In the 
first place, there are those who were troubled because by the rule of their 
Church they were not permitted to meet at the table of the Lord with their 
fellow Christians of non-episcopal Churches, who were deeply and painfully 
conscious of the apparent failure of Christian charity in this, and for whom the 
entry into the Church of South India, where such a rule does not bind them, has 
been a great release; Christian charity and obedience to the rule of their Church 
no longer conflict. There are others for whom there is still a conflict between 
their conscientiously held beliefs and the acceptance of a ministry which is not 
episcopally ordained, but who are happy to make use of the well-understood 
principle of ‘economy’, which permits the doing in certain circumstances of 
something which normally is forbidden ; they recognize that the ‘uniting Churches 
agree that it is their intention and expectation that eventually every minister 
exercising a permanent ministry in the united Church will be an episcopally 
ordained minister’ (Basis, para. 16), and that the present mixed ministry is a tem- 
porary and necessary stage towards that fully unified ministry, and therefore they 
can accept it. Some, however, feel unable to take this view, and they come into 
the class of those whose conscientious convictions’ (Basis, para. 16) are so carefully 
safeguarded. During these years of the Church’s life there has been no com- 
plaint of the disregard of this respect for conscience, whether the scruple is from 
the side we have been considering or from that of those who are sensitive to any 
hint of sacerdotal encroachment. The experience of the Church of South India 
in this respect thus seems to show that the solution it has found is a solution that 
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works. The belief expressed in the Basis—‘that this freedom [of opinion on 
debatable matters] and mutual respect can be safeguarded not by the framing of 
detailed regulations, but by assurances given and received in a spirit of con- 
fidence and love’—has been confirmed in the life of the Church. This is surely 
the way of Christ, and there is joy in following it. 

Another aspect of the frank facing of differences and the rejection of deliber- 
ate ambiguities is to be seen in the provision for the initial unification of the 
ministries of the uniting Churches. 


All the ministers of the uniting Churches in the area of the union who have been 
ordained as ministers of the Word and of the Sacraments shall be acknowledged as 
such in the united Church and shall have the status of presbyters therein, provided 
that they assent to the Basis of Union and accept the Constitution of the united Church. 
Every such presbyter of the united Church will be at liberty to minister and to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in any church of the united Church, subject only to the 
mutual pledge. . . . 


with reference to the overriding of conscience. And at the Inauguration of the 
Union all the presbyters of each of the uniting Churches were commissioned by 
the presiding bishop in the following words: 


By authority of the Church of South India I commit to you who have already been 
ordained to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments, and who have now accepted 
the call of God to minister as presbyters in the Church of South India, authority to 
exercise that ministry in all congregations of this Church to which you shall be duly 
called or appointed in accordance with the Constitution of the Church. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Any laying on of hands in this act of commissioning for the wider exercise of 
the ministry already bestowed in ordination was deliberately excluded, as un- 
necessary, and as ambiguous. And again, this solution is found to work in the 
life of the Church, as wise discretion is used in calling or appointing ministers 
to congregations where they will be acceptable. (It would, of course, in any case 
be folly to impose a minister on a congregation that did not want him.) Since 
every year the proportion of men who were ordained in the separate Churches 
before union is growing less, any problem created by different kinds of ordina- 
tion is also diminishing; and meanwhile congregations of varying traditions are 
learning of one another, and growing together. By the time the thirty-year 
period is over, at the end of which the Church will decide on its attitude to any 
exceptions that may be made to the rule of episcopal ordination, there will be 
far fuller understanding between its component parts than there could be when 
they first came together. 

Though the term ‘apostolic succession’ is not used in connexion with the 
episcopate of the Church of South India, much of the suspicion that is roused 
by episcopacy is due to the ideas that are expressed by that term. At an early 
stage of the discussion in South India a prominent Indian non-Anglican said, 
with general approval, ‘If we are to have bishops, we will have proper bishops’, 
and by that he meant that in the united Church the bishops must be chosen, 
appointed and consecrated in ways that fully met the views of those who insisted 
on the necessity of episcopacy for a united Church. It was therefore laid down 
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that continuity with the historic episcopate would be effectively maintained. 
It is worth recalling that the order of Consecration of Bishops followed at the 
Inauguration of the Union received the approval of the liturgical experts con- 
sulted by the Archbishop of Canterbury, though the adoption of it did not 
await their approval. The bishops of the Church of South India are ‘proper’ 
bishops, in the sense that they are in the line of the historic episcopate as pre- 
served in the Anglican Church, and they are therefore to be accepted as in the 
‘apostolic succession’ by all to whom that kind of succession is important. If 
this were not so, the union of an episcopal Church with non-episcopal Churches 
would lose much of its significance; it would involve little if any more than, for 
instance, a union between the episcopal and non-episcopal branches of world 
Methodism. 

Union thus came by the uniting Churches agreeing on certain acts, while 
recognizing that at present there was not full agreement as to the meaning of 
the acts ; this is in line with what is a necessity in much Church life and thought. 
We agree, for instance, in the acts and words of the sacraments; we are far from 
agreeing when we set ourselves to explain them. Inability to reach intellectual 
agreement looms large in all discussions between different Church groups; and 
it seems likely that full agreement will never be reached by way of mere dis- 
cussion, however profound the learning of those who engage in it. It may well 
be that obedient action together will open the way to intellectual clarity and 
ultimate agreement; ‘if any man willeth to do His will’, said the Lord Jesus, 
‘he shall know of the doctrine.’ This way of obedience in action is the approach 
to the many unsolved differences of opinion within the Church of South India; 
it is significant that these first eight years of its life have been marked by a great 
ferment of theological discussion within it—a ferment which has spread in some 
degree far beyond the limits of South India. 

The question remains: how far in practice the ideals set forth in the Basis of 
Union are being realized in the life of the Church. Are the dreaded dangers of 
episcopacy being successfully overcome? Among the abuses of episcopacy as 
we see it in history, and sometimes in action, is what may conveniently be called 

‘prelacy’; the bishop in the west, for more or less adequate historical reasons, 
has been a ‘lord’ bishop with a palace and emoluments to match and it is not 
surprising if he has sometimes given the impression of being more at ease in 
things temporal than in things eternal. Happily, criticisms of this sort have little 
if any justification today. But the perils of high office cannot be ignored. The 
Church of South India has laid down soine safeguards. Bishops are not to be 
‘lords’ in title or in action; their salaries are fixed at a level that is within the 
capacity of the Indian Church in its poverty to meet. In an illuminating article 
in The Friends of Reunion Bulletin on ‘What is a Bishop in C.S.1.?’, by Bishop 
Sumitra, the Moderator of the Church, the answer is given by implication to 
many of the misgivings that have been expressed. After describing a bishop’s 
work, he concludes as follows: 


Thus a bishop of the Church of South India has little leisure to dwell upon his status 
or authority in the Church. Most of his people call him ‘Father’; some, in spite of the 
prohibition in the Constitution address him as ‘my Lord’, or even ‘your Grace’. Some 
continue to address him as ‘Mr’. He does not mind what he is called or what people 
think of him. He knows he is called, appointed, and endowed. He is ever striving to 
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be faithful to the Lord of the Church, knowing that the future of His Church is safe 
in the hands of Him to whom the Church belongs. 


As the sense of evangelistic urgency was the immediate cause of the drawing 
together of Church leaders which ultimately led to union, so the same urgency, 
the overwhelming nature of the Christian task in India, and the responsibility 
that falls upon all those who are called to leadership, drives the bishops to 
maintain a constant humble dependence upon God. While this is maintained, 
questions of prestige and vanity simply do not and cannot arise; and though the 
very name of ‘bishop’ carries with it a certain prestige, and draws to its owner a 
kind of attention and sometimes an embarrassing veneration that calls for a 
special grace of humility, the subtlety and strength of the temptation may 
explain the fact that so many men in such positions win through to the authentic 
beauty of holiness. 

In the Constitution, the functions of the bishop that come first are those of 
pastor, leader in evangelization, and teacher. It has been remarked that these 
were not looked on as the chief qualifications in those who held the most respon- 
sible positions in the missionary organizations in India; for such men, great 
administrative and financial responsibilities loomed large, and in these important 
matters they were generally competent and swift to advise or rule; they were 
not always qualified to be spiritual guides, fathers in God—and if they were 
qualified and eager to exercise that pastoral ministry, it tended to be crowded 
out by the other inescapable duties that were laid upon them by their office. 
It is recognized as one of the outstanding gains of union that the bishop is so 
largely relieved of administrative and financial responsibility, and that his 
leadership is recognized within the Church and outside it as independent of 
control of the purse and patronage. It is difficult to leave a bishop free enough 
to do his main work ; he cannot but be influential, and he must be knowledgeable, 
about finance and administration; but the bishops in fact are spending time and 
energy very largely in unspectacular service, and are building up a pattern of 
episcopacy within the Church of South India that is in harmony with the 
emphasis of the Constitution. No better picture of a bishop’s daily round can be 
found than in A South India Diary by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of the Mathurai 
Diocese; vivid, true, convincing, it brings to life the coldly accurate terms of the 
Constitution. As Bishop Sumitra points out, the bishops, drawn from widely 
differing backgrounds, are learning their job as they go along, bringing to it all 
the experience accumulated under other conditions. 

It is too early in the life of the Church to say how far the historic background 
which the bishop illustrates has become a more important reality to the ordinary 
member of the Church than it was before union. Where there have been several 
Churches of different traditions in one locality, the ordinary member can readily 
see the immediate results of union in the breaking down of barriers, bringing to 
an end the scandal of unnecessary division, and resulting in the strength that is a 
fruit of unity. It is less easy for him to realize the unity of the Holy Catholic 
Church throughout the centuries, with a continuing ministry of recognizable type, 
and to have the reassuring sense of stability that comes from deeply planted 
roots. Indeed, the relation of this structural unity through the ages to the unity 
of spiritual experience which has been a vital part of the confidence of all 
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the Churches, is one of the many subjects which still call for careful study. 

The experience of the Church of South India in relation to episcopacy cannot 
be isolated from its experience as a whole; it is an episcopal Church, and the 
bishop is fully accepted and welcomed in every part of it; he touches every point 
of its life, and no one would have it otherwise. And if the burden seems almost 
too heavy, the words of Bishop Kulandran of Jaffna, preaching at the consecration 
of the first Indian bishop in Madras in 1955, are the words of our faith: ‘When 
we do His work, it is His grace we require and not our own righteousness or 
ability.” Not other than that has been the experience of the Church of South 
India as it has gone forward on its adventurous way—the age-long barriers 
down, the inhibitions of prejudice simply evaporated in the act of common 
obedience to the clear command of the Lord whom we all acknowledge, and a 
sense of adoring wonder as we join togethcr in His worship. J. S. M. Hooper 





EPISCOPACY IN THE METHODIST CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


ISHOPS FIRST found a place in the life of American Methodism as a result 

of the action of John Wesley himself. Coke and Asbury represented the 
necessity that the supervision Wesley gave to the work in England should be 
given by a leadership in America immediately in contact with all the activities of 
the American movement. It is significant both of the wisdom and the shrewd- 
ness of Asbury that he refused to accept the responsibility until his brethren had 
voted on the matter. The General Superintendence then came to be the 
American Episcopacy, and as such it has continued in the vastly expanding 
work centring in the United States. The bishops have never been considered 
as belonging to a separate order. They belong to the same order as their 
brethren, but are set apart for a special administrative task. The idea of their 
travelling throughout the Church has been effected by the area system later 
introduced. But the vast journeys they undertake to visit the places involved 
in almost world-wide missionary enterprises have paid tribute to this conception 
of the far-journeying bishop. 

The separation of the North and the South, happily brought to an end by 
Methodist Union, did not effect the idea of the episcopacy in the two largest 
Churches, though the Methodist Protestant Church stood for a sense of lay 
leadership which has not been without recognition in the Union. Originally 
the bishops were elected by bodies representing the whole Church. The election 
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by Jurisdictional Conferences perhaps has a tendency to make the bishop more 
the official representing a region; but once elected he is officially a bishop of the 
whole Church, and this is indeed a matter of great importance. 

The right of annual appointment of pastors of churches is the most character- 
istic authority of the bishop. He is advised by the district superintendents, 
but the ultimate authority is his own. The officials of particular churches have 
a right to present their view of the situation and their desires, but again the 
Bishop decides. It must be granted that in very many cases, especially of 
powerful churches, the decision of the church has been accepted by the bishop; 
but he could have refused the request of the church and have made another 
decision had he desired. There is a story, not at all typical it must at once be 
said, of a church which in a communication to the bishop said: ‘We will accept 
the person sent by the bishop, whoever he is. If the bishop sends the man we 
want, the salary will be eight thousand dollars. If he sends some other preacher, 
his salary will be twelve hundred dollars.’ 

As a matter of fact, the wise bishop keeps close to all the work of his area, and 
in most cases he manages to exercise his authority in such a way as to meet the 
needs, if not always to satisfy the desires, of the particular churches. During 
the period of separation between the North and the South, the bishop in the 
South came to wear a crown rather more impressive than that worn by his 
colleague in the North. But in both cases the office was one of great dignity as 
well as one of great power, and this has continued in the United Church. 

When one asks what sort of person is elected to the episcopacy, there are a 
number of features in the reply. Of course, he must have inspired enough 
confidence and friendly trust to command the votes necessary for his election. 
It has sometimes been said, not without a touch of kindly cynicism, that in the 
earlier sessions of bodies trusted with the election of bishops, the men who hope 
the lightning will strike them often refrain from debating subjects on which 
there is a sharp difference of opinion. However this may be, it is sometimes true 
that popularity has rather more to do with an election that the eminent powers 
of the person elected. Of course, he must have reached a certain level of actual 
strength in leadership in order to be considered at all, but the man who is 
everywhere considered to be a good and friendly brother of his fellow ministers 
always commands a very real following. Sometimes a conspicuous achievement 
in administration leads to a man’s consideration and indeed to his election; and 
in some cases men have been elected mainly because they were very powerful 
preachers, though where the preacher of great gifts has not also been a person 
of genuine administrative capacity, the results have not always been as happy 
as might have been desired. Sometimes the person of happy friendliness 
has gradually become a person of rather austere pomp and circumstance as he 
has exercised the episcopal functions, and this has never given complete satis- 
faction to his brethren. It should be said, however, that the exercise of the 
office of bishop has always itself been an educational process. Most men have 
conspicuously grown as they have continued to carry on with the functions of 
their office. 

In the old days when the General Conference elected the bishops, it was 
sometimes said that delegates from the Eastern section of the country accepted 
the judgement of men of the Western section and that this was reciprocated by 
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the men of the West; so it was possible to elect men who commanded the con- 
fidence of their own region, but were not as well known to the whole Church. 
But any sort of leadership which is visible to the naked eye is likely to lead to a 
man’s being considered, even if he is not at last elected to the high office. The 
work of a District Superintendent, for example, is very especially a work of 
administration, and it is possible for a conspicuously successful district super- 
intendent to attract the attention of his brethren. 

In a very few cases odd stories have been told about the election of particular 
men, which perhaps did more credit to the imagination of the tellers of the tales 
than to their strict accuracy. It is said that a very good president of a small 
college once circulated among his friends the idea that it would greatly strengthen 
his work as a college president if he were to receive a complimentary vote on the 
first ballot for the episcopacy. The idea was widely circulated, and many persons 
of different groups promised to vote for him, but only on the first ballot. So 
successful was the propaganda, that to the surprise of everybody, and without 
the intention of anybody, he was elected bishop on that first ballot, and he gave 
himself with constant earnestness to his new task. One of the great theological 
schools of the Methodist Church has a well-deserved reputation for finding 
good positions for its best men. It puts the full strength of its graduates all over 
the country at the back of them. This school is very proud of the number of 
its graduates who have become distinguished bishops, and it must be confessed 
that it has supported men who were very good indeed. Of course, very human 
elements get into the situation at the time of the election of bishops. There 
is a story of one aspiring man who was greatly disappointed when he found that 
little was being said about him among the delegates. ‘I am confronted by a con- 
spiracy of silence,’ he said to one of his friends. ‘What would you do?’ The wise 
friend replied: ‘I should join the conspiracy of silence.’ This emphasis on the 
lighter side of Episcopal elections is not meant to turn the reader’s attention from 
the more serious side. The delegates know very well that they are exercising a 
high prerogative when they elect men to the highest office in the Church. It is 
very serious business, and it is done with a vital sense of its very great import- 
ance. To say that great numbers approach it with a spirit of deep and prayerful 
earnestness is to state no more than the truth. 

When one asks what makes men desire the office of bishop, there are a number 
of replies, each of which contains its own element of truth. The very human 
desire to exercise the functions of a notable and distinguished office no doubt 
plays its part. The desire to exercise power so that you not only dream about 
great things but actually set about accomplishing them has its own definitive 
importance; great enterprises are inaugurated by bishops and carried on under 
their guidance. The desire to experience the working out of the Christian 
movement in the largest possible way is another motive which has its insistent 
appeal. The desire to speak with a certain authority, and to make utterances 
which in a sense have the strength of the Church behind them, is a powerful 
motive; the appeal of speaking from a throne is one which makes itself very 
potently felt. Perhaps this appeal is felt less by those of supreme gifts of thought 
and expression ; but the fine man whose voice is just good enough to be powerful 
if it has a great Church behind it, and not good enough to carry very far through 
its own vitality, is likely to feel the pull of this motive very sharply. The mere 
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feeling that a man will find security in the episcopal office is a very effective 
influence. Even in the most commanding pulpit, a man may find that his 
powers are waning and that his security is lost; indeed, his whole financial 
position may become not only full of threat, but even full of tragedy. But once 
a man is elected bishop, his tenure is secure during his active service and his 
retirement carries with it a stipend bearing some relation to the dignity of his 
position. These personal motives cannot be completely overlooked. 

That many men approach the office of bishop with great anxiety and deep 
humility is no doubt true, and perhaps those who have the greatest doubt of 
their fitness for the office make the best bishops. But there are some men who 
are born to command. From college and theological school you watch them 
march steadily forward, without any special effort of their own, from one signi- 
ficant office to another, until finally they hold the most commanding position 
of all. The most ignominious position in the episcopacy is that of the man of 
whom others are constantly saying: ‘But how did that man ever become a 
bishop?’ There are other men who are so quiet and gentle that there is some 
doubt about their election, but who once elected, grow in inner beauty of 
character and power of leadership until in them we see that fine product—men 
of God who are also men of commanding administrative strength. 

In the Methodist Church there have been a few bishops who have been either 
great scholars or great theologians or great philosophers, or in the rarest of 
cases all three. But the bishops as a rule can make no claim to eminence in 
these fields; they are sound men competently trained, and they do a good job 
on the level of excellent skill and equipment. More must be said, however. 
The typical bishop comes to have a wise common sense which has its importance 
even in dealing with high matters. A monograph, perhaps an important book, 
could be written on the theme of the significance of Christian common sense 
in arriving at theological judgements. Theological extremes are avoided by 
them. They know what John Wesley meant when he said of a certain determin- 
istic thinker: “That man’s God is my devil.’ They develop a sound conviction 
that what cannot be preached cannot be true, and with this measuring-rod they 
do most efficient work. They understand the joyfulness of the New Testament, 
and when a particular theology has no song in it they know that there is some- 
thing the matter with this theology. They remember John Wesley’s definition 
of sin as ‘voluntary transgression of known law’. And this conception of respon- 
sible wrong-doing gives them a purchase on the conscience of men, so that their 
preaching about sin gains in sharpness and in authenticity. They may not have 
read Robert William Dale, but they know that a theology which can be experi- 
enced is a theology which can move the world; so the experience of the trans- 
forming love of God in Christ as He speaks from the Cross comes to be at the 
very centre of their lives as Christians, as preachers, and as bishops. Sometimes 
they have technical equipment. Often they have something better: a full and 
abounding Christian life. 

Probably the sheer demand of administration leads most bishops to be so 
occupied that they read too little. If a retreat were held for bishops, probably 
in that retreat the responsibility of a bishop to know at least something of the 
best that has been thought and said and written ought to be emphasized. All 
earnest readers know that most very busy men unconsciously waste enough 
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time to give them a competent knowledge of the fairly small number of enriching 
books which have been written in the world. One remembers Francis Asbury 
and his Greek Testament. One remembers John Wesley’s exhaustless intellec- 
tual curiosity. Probably the most thoughtful bishops think of these things and 
bring forth at least some fruit worthy of the thought. 

When the bishops of the Methodist Church come together they represent a 
body of experience of the most impressive sort. In every possible fashion 
they have seen the wheels of life moving. And this knowledge comes to a 
certain ripeness as they talk together. In a nobler sense than that of a figure in 
the scriptures, they have come in from going all about the earth. And when 
they put their minds together for the construction of some public announce- 
ment, there is sure to come forth something worth the most serious attention. 
Sometimes they may be so anxious to do justice to every side of a question that 
they remind you of the man of great dignity of whom it was said: “There he 
stands like the stalwart he is upon both feet, one firmly planted on one side of 
the question, the other just as firmly planted on the opposite side.’ But at 
their best the corporate utterances of the bishops are documents of deep insight 
and of commanding power. 

At the opening of each General Conference some one bishop presents a 
notable address which he has written reviewing the life of the Church in its 
setting in the world. After writing this report, he submits it to his fellow 
bishops. In the discussion there are many suggestions. The resulting document 
in a sense represents their corporate judgement as well as the particular insights 
and the flare for expression of one man. You know a good deal about the Church 
and the world when you have listened to one of these addresses. And sometimes 
there are words of the greatest prophetic power. 

Presiding at an annual conference and the meetings with the district super- 
intendents, a bishop is revealed in the very midst of his important tasks. He 
listens ; he judges; he guides; and at its best the work of his quiet and firm hand 
has a noble and far reaching quality. The Sunday morning sermon by the 
bishop often represents the high-water mark of the conference. It is observed 
that frequently with continuing years the bishops speak on these occasions with 
deeper spiritual understanding and with added moral power. The address 
which the bishop gives just before the ordination of young men to the work of 
the Ministry often pierces to the very heart of the men who listen. And when a 
man by the gracious nobility of his life has commanded men’s complete con- 
fidence and trust, the occasion is one never to be forgotten. In after years a 
hard pressed but earnest man will say gratefully: ‘I am glad that this bishop laid 
his hands in blessing and commission upon my head!’ 

Like all the other institutions with which God has blessed and guided men, 
the episcopacy in the Methodist Church in the United States is a gift which 
comes in earthen vessels. But it is a gift of God for all that. And it has brought 
much good to the Methodist Church, to the country, and, not always indirectly, 
to the world. Lynn Haro_p HouGH 


















EPISCOPACY: JOHN WESLEY’S VIEW 


Fo JOHN WESLEY there was only one desirable form of Church govern- 
ment: the episcopal. He never showed any inclination towards Independency 
or Presbyterianism. In his mature judgement he did not condemn them as 
invalid or unscriptural; but they were not for him. The august figures of 
bishops were before him in his childhood: and by one of them, a venerated man, 
he was ordained deacon and priest in the Church of England, ‘the best con- 
stituted National Church in the world’. Though he was conscious of accidental 
defects attaching to the office and sometimes rebuked the errors of those who 
exercised it, the office itself he never denounced. He himself in his sole super- 
intendence of the united Methodist Society claimed to be, under God, ‘a 
Scriptural Bishop’. 

But if Wesley’s preference for episcopacy was constant, the same cannot be 
said for his interpretation of it, or his beliefs about its origin and nature. The 
often-quoted saying, ‘I am an High Churchman, and the son of an High Church- 
man’, has a political rather than an ecclesiastical context. It occurs in a letter of 
1775 addressed to Lord North, the Prime Minister, and the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Secretary for the Colonies. Wesley was making a plea for a temperate and just 
consideration of the rights of the Colonists, and was explaining that all his 
prejudices had been against the Americans. He had been ‘bred up from his 
childhood in the highest notions of passive obedience and non-resistance’. He 
was the son of a mother who refused to pray for King William in the home, and 
by her example taught her children to believe in the jus divinum of kings as in the 
jus divinum of bishops. The divine right of episcopacy went along with the 
divine right of the monarchy. 

The most remarkable statement of this belief of John Wesley about the 
Episcopate, with all that accompanies it—the Apostolic Succession and the sole 
validity of ordination by the bishop—is contained in the letter which Wesley 
inserted in the Journal under the date 30th December 1745. Their profligate 
brother-in-law, Westley Hall, had written to John and Charles reproaching them 
for their High Church views and requiring them to sever their connexion with 
the Church of England. John Wesley says that the reply was sent on behalf 
of his brother and himself, though his signature only is appended to it. A part 
of it reads: ‘We believe it would not be right for us to administer Baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper, unless we had a commission so to do from those bishops 
whom we apprehend to be in a succession from the Apostles. And yet we allow 
these bishops are the successors of those who were dependent on the Bishop of 
Rome.’ 

The most puzzling thing about this letter is its context—what goes immedi- 
ately before it in the Yournal and what follows immediately after. At the Con- 
ference of August 1745, John Wesley had compiled a Minute, which purported 
to give the plain origin of Church government. This is said to be as follows: 
Christ sends forth a preacher of the gospel. He gathers a congregation of those 
who are disposed to hear him and believe. In the course of time, persons in 
another place desire to be taught by him and learn the way of salvation. He 
goes to them after placing his first congregation under the care of one whom he 
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approves and they trust. So the word runs from place to place; and as the years 
pass, senior men are appointed in the congregations who may be called elders, 
and under them, with less responsibility, are younger men, who may be called 
deacons. The whole depends upon one pastor and teacher, who is the father-in- 
the-Lord of all the congregations, and may be called the bishop or overseer of 
them all. 

It is not my purpose to criticize this account of the origin of Church govern- 
ment beyond saying that, while it is a tolerable account of the development of the 
Methodist Connexion, with John Wesley as its superintendent, his ‘assistants’ 
and ‘helpers’, it is a very inadequate account of the growth and formation of the 
Church Universal. The question which I raise is: ‘How can the view expressed 
in this Minute of August be reconciled with the contents of the letter of 
30th December?’ 

What follows is still stranger. On 20th January 1746, three weeks later, 
John Wesley sets out for Bristol, and as he rides, he reads Lord King’s Account 
of the Primitive Church, and he records: ‘In spite of the vehement prejudice of 
my education, I was ready to believe that this was a fair and impartial draught; 
but, if so, it would follow that bishops and presbyters are (essentially) of one 
order.’ 

It seems impossible to suppose that the letter of December represented the 
fixed and unwavering belief of John Wesley about Church government even 
when it was written. It did, however, represent truly the position which his 
brother held and from which he never departed. We may imagine, therefore, 
that though the hand which signed the letter was John’s, the voice was the 
voice of Charles. Wesley’s object in inserting both the letter and his comment on 
King may have been to show how radical and permanent was the change which 
took place in his ecclesiastical opinions. Certainly he never returned to his 
original position. The reading of King was a decisive event in Wesley’s career, 
for he brought forward this book again in 1784, at the first ordinations by him- 
self—those of Whatcoat and Vasey as deacons and elders, and of Dr Coke as 
superintendent or bishop. He declared that Lord King’s Account of the Primi- 
tive Church had convinced him many years ago that ‘bishops and presbyters are 
the same order, and consequently have the same right to ordain’. 

This change in Wesley’s belief about the Episcopate was effected by two 
causes: first, by his study of the usages of the Primitive Church, and next by 
the necessities of the work which God had placed under his hand. For the 
former Wesley cited as his authorities chiefly King’s book and Stillingfleet’s 
Irenicum. After a careful reading of King, I feel compelled to say that I fail to 
see that he gives Wesley the support which he claims. King’s Account of the 
Primitive Church, by which he means the Church of the first three centuries, 
is that the typical see was not a wide geographical area, but a city parish, which 
had its complement of bishop, presbyters, and deacons. The bishop and 
presbyters were of the same order, but they were of two grades—the bishop 
superior and the presbyters inferior—and the difference between them was such 
that, though the presbyter had an inherent right to perform all the offices of the 
bishop, including ordination, he could not perform any one of them without 
the bishop’s permission. There was no bishop who permitted or enjoined 
Wesley’s ordinations. 
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As for Stillingfleet, he allows that in the very earliest age, individual presby- 
ters might ordain; but it was a practice found to be so harmful to unity and god- 
liness that the right was restricted in the Church to the bishop. In the case of 
Alexandria, which was cited by Wesley, Stillingfleet allowed that for more than 
two centuries the appointment of the pope or bishop was by presbyteral ordina- 
tion—by a college of presbyters recognized by the Church, such as Wesley and 
his assisting presbyters could not claim to be. 

But Stillingfleet did enunciate and illustrate a great principle which was 
Wesley’s real justification. He argued that no Church government could claim 
to be of Divine Right, and that neither Christ nor His Apostles prescribed any 
particular form of Church government, or required that it should be always 
and everywhere observed. Stillingfleet wrote at the end of his great book: 
‘This hath been the whole design of this Treatise, to prove that the Form of 
Church Government is a mere matter of prudences regulated by the Word of 
God.’ Stillingfleet observed that, in the succeeding ages, the Church had 
varied and developed its forms of government to preserve its unity and promote 
its spiritual welfare. That was the foundation of Wesley’s pragmatism. He 
could write to James Clark on 3rd July 1756: 


As to my own judgement, I still believe ‘the Episcopal form of Church government 
to be both scriptural and apostolical’, I mean, well agreeing with the practice and 
writings of the Apostles. But that it is prescribed in Scripture I do not believe. 
This opinion (which I once heartily espoused) I have been heartily ashamed of ever 
since I read Dr Stillingfleet’s Irenicon. I think he has unanswerably proved that neither 
Christ nor His Apostles prescribed any particular form of Church government, 
and that the plea for the divine right of Episcopacy was never heard of in the primitive 
Church. 


But the second and more powerful influence on Wesley’s churchmanship 
was the necessity of the work which God had put under his hand. Charles 
Wesley once said: ‘All the difference between my brother and me was that my 
brother’s first object was the Methodists, and then the Church: mine was first 
the Church, and then the Methodists.’ That was true enough. To extend, 
safeguard and purify the work of God in the Methodist Connexion was a 
sovereign obligation with John Wesley; it was the ruling principle in his actions. 
He believed that this work was not of merely human institution. It was begun, 
owned and blessed by God Himself; and if Church or State attempted to put 
an end to it, God was to be obeyed rather than man. Separation from the 
Church of England was abhorrent to John Wesley; but if the bishops had for- 
bidden lay preaching and had threatened excommunication, Wesley would have 
accepted being turned out of the Church rather than have given up the preach- 
ing—‘If we must either dissent or be silent, actum est.’ He was so sure that the 
work was of God that he could write to his brother: ‘I do not at all think (to tell 
you a secret) that the work will ever be destroyed, Church or no Church.’ 

Wesley was not only the chief itinerant preacher, he was also the universal 
pastor of the Methodist Society; he gathered the lost sheep, and he also shep- 
herded the flock. In an extraordinary degree he exercised oversight and discip- 
line throughout the United Society. He claimed to be a father-in-God to all the 
Methodist people—in America as in Great Britain. “To me the preachers have 
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engaged themselves to submit, to serve as sons in the Gospel. To me the people 
in general will submit, but they will not yet submit to any other.’ 

Wesley never attempted to deny or conceal this power; but he claimed that he 
had never sought it. It had come upon him in the providence of God, and he 
carried the burden of it as a charge from God. He used it with a single eye to the 
glory of God in the work of the Society. 

Wesley’s organization of Methodism was, therefore, not democratic, but 
episcopal—some would even say papal. If a bishop may be defined by his 
function, no Christian leader in England was more truly a bishop than John 
Wesley. He could write to his brother without vainglory or boasting: ‘I firmly 
believe I am a scriptural episcopos as much as any man in England or in 
Europe.’ 

Now, no Anglican presbyter could hold John Wesley’s views of the nature of 
the Methodist movement and of his place in it without coming sooner or later 
into conflict with the law of the Church of England. The crucial occasion came 
in 1784 after the United States had won their independence. The American 
Methodists were left in a deplorable condition, without minister to administer 
baptism or the Lord’s Supper, and they appealed to John Wesley for the supply 
of the Christian ordinances. He prayed and thought long about what was to be 
done, but when his mind became clear, there was no hesitation in his choice of 
the form of Church government for the American Methodists: he gave to them 
episcopacy. Going to the Anglican Ordinal, he drew up, with some necessary 
modifications, forms for the ordination of deacons, elders or presbyters, and a 
superintendent or bishop. In September 1784, at Bristol, he ordained Whatcoat 
and Vasey as deacons and elders, and consecrated Dr Coke as ‘superintendent’. 
The Americans at once adopted for their ‘superintendents’ the Scriptural 
name of bishop, and took as the title of their Church “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America’. 

This short article is not the place to discuss this action of Wesley in its many 
aspects. It is sufficient to say that the Church of England gave no right to 
Wesley as a presbyter to ordain, for it limited this power strictly to the bishop; 
and that in violating what is a fundamental Anglican rule of order, Wesley did, 
in reality, separate himself from the Church of England. Methodist historians 
have been bound to admit the justice of Lord Mansfield’s dictum, ‘Ordination is 
separation’, which Charles Wesley quoted with sad conviction. This, however, 
is not to say that Wesley did wrong and acted contrary to the will of Christ, 
the Head of the Church. His justification lay in the urgent necessity of the case, 
and in that God-given position of authority which he occupied among the 
Methodists. 

There are some indications that in his extreme old age Wesley suffered some 
vacillations of feeling and judgement about his ordinations, though in the five 
years following 1784 he ordained some more of his preachers—first for the West 
Indies, then for Scotland, and finally, in 1788 and 1789, for England. There 
is strong evidence that one of the three he ordained for England, Alexander 
Mather, was not only ordained as deacon and presbyter, but also—after the 
manner of Coke’s consecration—as superintendent; and it was affirmed after 
Wesley’s death that he had in view for British Methodism a plan similar to that 
which he had adopted so fruitfully for the United States. 
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One of the most eminent of Wesley’s preachers, Pawson, whom Wesley had 
ordained for Scotland, and who was elected President in 1793, wrote to his 
friend and colleague Atmore on 13th December, when the mind of the Con- 
nexion was greatly agitated about its future government: 


The design of Mr Wesley will weigh much with many—which now evidently appears 
to be this: He foresaw that the Methodists would, after his death, soon become 
a distinct people. He was deeply prejudiced against a Presbyterian, and was as much in 
favour of an Episcopal form of government. In order, therefore, to preserve all that 
was valuable in the Church of England among the Methodists, he ordained Mr 
Mather and Dr Coke Bishops. These he undoubtedly designed should ordain others. 
Mr Mather told us so at the Manchester Conference, but we did not then understand 
him. I see no way of coming to any good settlement, but on the plan I mentioned 
before. I sincerely wish that Dr Coke and Mr Mather may be allowed to be what they 
are—Bishops, that they ordain two others chosen by the Conference; that these four 
have the government of the Connexion placed in their hands for one year, each super- 
intending his respective District, being stationed in London, Bristol, Leeds and 
Newcastle. We can give what degree of power we please; but I would not cramp them. 
If any should abuse the power given, woe be to them. 


A plan for an Episcopal form of government in English Methodism, elabor- 
ated—it is said—by Dr Coke, was considered and approved at a meeting held 
in an inn at Lichfield in April 1794. Eight of the leading preachers were present 
—Dr Coke, Pawson, Mather, and Adam Clarke among them. Their plan re- 
ceived short shrift at the ensuing Conference as ‘tending to create invidious 
distinctions among brethren’. The preachers had been willing to bear with the 
autocracy of their saintly and aged Father; but they were not disposed to confer 
any part of his power upon an individual. Pawson seems afterwards to have 
regretted this decision, for he thought that Wesley’s plan would have satisfied 
the desire of the Methodist people for the Sacraments and have avoided the 
first dissension and division among Methodists—the forming of the Methodist 
New Connexion in 1797. Much nearer to our own time, the late Dr J. S. Simon 
was of the same opinion. He wrote: ‘In view of his wise proceedings and of 
subsequent events, we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that Wesley’s 
carefully arranged plan was not carried out.’* 

In the result, the Conference took to itself the power of supreme 
government, and assumed one of the chief functions of the bishop—ordination. 
In British Methodism it is the Conference which ordains. As Dr Rigg said, 
we have a constitution which is neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian, but a 
unique composition of both. EpcarR W. THOMPSON 


1 July 1791. 
- Article on Wesley’s Ordinations in the Proceedings of the W.H.S., Vol. TX, Pt. 7, September, 
1914. 











IN OPPOSITION TO EPISCOPACY IN 
METHODISM 


HE CHURCH of Jesus Christ is one because He is one. It is one in Him, 

precisely as it is righteous and holy in Him. It is manifestly not righteous 
and not holy in itself, but sinful; even so, it is not in itself one, but divided. As, 
however, it is the Church’s obligation, in the power of the Spirit, to manifest in 
its life, as far as may be, the righteousness and holiness of Christ, so also the 
Church is bound to manifest, so far as is possible, the one-ness of Christ, always 
remembering that its righteousness and its unity, equally with its sin and divi- 
sion, stand under the judgement of God, and that justification is not by good 
works, even the good work of unity, but by faith alone. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that Christians should be able to eat and drink 
together at the Lord’s table. This is recognized by the Methodist Church, 
which places no obstacle in the way of intercommunion, and does not adopt the 
sectarian attitude of excluding from Christ’s table those who, though undoubt- 
edly true believers, do not agree with it in every particular. The present dis- 
cussion of intercommunion might therefore suggest that there has been some 
change of heart and policy on the part of those who do, and some have in fact 
supposed that such a change has taken place. But this is not so; and the follow- 
ing paragraphs have been written, by one who has a great affection for the 
Church of England, to show that hopes of intercommunion are still dashed by 
Anglican intransigence.* 

(1) It is not even true that intercommunion has been offered. To prove 
this it is necessary only to quote from C.R.I.E. (p.3 § (iii). 


The Church of England would agree to admit to Communion baptized and duly 
commended communicant members of the Free Church [i.e. the Methodist Church] 
in good standing, and would officially authorize duly commended communicant 
members of the Church of England in good standing to receive the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion at the hands of such ministers of the Free Church as had been 
either consecrated to the episcopate or episcopally ordained or further commissioned 
to the presbyterate. 


It cannot be said too strongly that this is not intercommunion. It means that 
no Anglican would be allowed to receive Communion from Methodist ministers 
already ordained (apart from the few new Anglican-consecrated bishops) 
unless these ministers were prepared to receive what can only be described as 
reordination. This proposal is intolerable. 

(2) An attempt is made to cloak the unvarying demand that episcopacy be 
accepted by offering with it ‘liberty of interpretation’ of episcopacy (C.R.I.E., 
pp.5, 6). But this cloak (beyond doubt, well-intentioned) is, if possible, more 
nauseating than that which it conceals. What is meant is, that it is necessary 
to have bishops, but unimportant what one believes about them. This is an 
extraordinary proposition. No Church which takes Church order seriously 
is interested in an uninterpreted form of Church government. Church orders 
have value only in so far as they bear witness to the essential structure of the 
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Church, and to the Gospel on which the Church rests. If episcopacy does this, 
it is a good thing (though, even so, not essential); but an episcopacy which acts 
only as an unexplained talisman is nothing but a fetish, belonging to a sub- 
Christian order of religious ideas. It may well be true (as Anglicans often say) 
that it is this sort of thing that maintains the unity of the Church of England; 
but before any responsible Christian can accept episcopacy he will insist on 
being told how it is to be interpreted, and why it is essential to intercom- 
munion.? 

One would have thought these simple observations sufficient to put the pro- 
posed scheme out of court; but some Methodists have taken it seriously, and it 
is therefore necessary to go a little more deeply into the question of episcopacy. 

(3) It is sometimes said that, since the majority of Christians from the second 
century onwards have been episcopally governed, the onus probandi lies upon 
those who reject episcopacy. This curious argument (which incidentally lumps 
together Cyprian’s North African colleagues, the episcopi vagantes, the prince- 
bishops, the modern diocesan administrator, and many others) requires only 
the comment that the Church is governed not by medieval tradition, but by 
Scripture. It is true that the New Testament itself uses the term episcopus as a 
ministerial title; but the New Testament must be allowed to tell us what the 
title means. 

It is used only five times. In 1 Peter 2,, it is used of God (or Christ); 
evidently the author of this Epistle did not regard the word as a technical term 
specially appropriate to the chief minister of a church. There can be no serious 
question that in Acts 20,,, 1 Timothy 3,, and Titus 1,, it is synonymous with 
‘elder’; more accurately, it is an unofficial term describing what elders do— 
their function, not their office. In Philippians 1, Lightfoot translated ‘pres- 
byters’, and his arguments have not been seriously shaken. In and for some 
time after the New Testament, the episcopus was not the diocesan but the parish 
minister; this in essence is what Wesley himself learned from Stillingfleet and 
King. The New Testament episcopus is not a super-minister, but a minister. 

There is no space here to discuss the New Testament doctrine of the ministry, 
but it may be observed (a) that the New Testament nowhere teaches that the 
existence of the Church is dependent upon the ministry, and (6) that the back- 
ground of the word episcopus (revealed most clearly in the cognate verbs) 
points especially to God’s acts of redemption (e.g. Luke 1,,). Ministers are not 
lords over the flock, but unworthy instruments whom God calls as means to 
their redemption. 

The upshot of these observations is simple. In the biblical sense (and a 
ij Church of the Reformation is governed by no other), episcopal ministry is 
already exercised in the Methodist Church; we cannot take episcopacy into our 
system because it is already there.* 

(4) The argument of (3) may be thought two-edged. Some would reply: 
If we have the substance of episcopacy, why not the name also? Why (for 
example) should not the Chairmen of our Districts henceforth be dubbed 
bishops? The answer to this proposal is simple and short. 

(a) It would not satisfy the Anglican requirements (see below, (5)). 

(6) The consecration of these men as bishops would carry the implication 
that previously they had not been bishops. But this (as we have seen) is what 
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they are (qua ministers, not qua chairmen), and it follows that no man could 
accept consecration without impugning his earlier ministry.‘ 

(c) Such consecrations would further imply that the newly consecrated men 
were now bishops and that their unconsecrated brethren were not—though in 
fact they are. An additional, and superior, order of ministers would be intro- 
duced. This point must be pursued a little further. The objection to a ‘ruling’ 
order of higher clergy is not that it is contrary to modern democratic sentiment, 
but that it can scarcely fail to obscure Christ’s rule over His Church through 
Scripture,® and that it must inevitably depress the rest of the ministry to the 
rank of assistants, and deprive them of full responsibility before God for the 
souls committed to their charge. A particularly clear example of this depriva- 
tion is to be found in the hope (very strongly expressed in C.R.J.E., pp.4, 7) 
that the Methodist Church should adopt ‘episcopal Confirmation’. No one can 
baptize, admit to membership, and preside at the Lord’s Supper more appropri- 
ately than the minister of the church, in and on behalf of which he is called to act. 

(5) It was pointed out above that, though C.R.J.E. professes to offer liberty 
of interpretation of the ‘nature of episcopacy and priesthood’, the document 
itself goes on to limit, or rather to remove, this liberty. It is important therefore 
to see what interpretation of episcopacy is implied in the proposals. 

(a) It is implied by the insistence upon episcopacy as a condition of inter- 
communion that episcopacy (in the sense of a separate order of bishops) is 
essential to the true being of the Church; to use the conventional phrase, 
episcopacy is of the esse of the Church. 

(6) C.R.I.E. makes it clear that the episcopacy required is one standing 
within the ‘historic succession’. See p.3 § (ii) ‘. . . an episcopate consecrated in 
the first instance through bishops of one or more of the historic episcopal 
Churches and thus linked with the episcopate of the past’; p.6 § IV ‘. . . the 
historic episcopate . . . we regard it as essential that if the suggestion of creating 
a Methodist episcopate be followed, such an episcopate should from the first 
be by some means linked with the existing episcopate of the Church of Eng- 
land’. These quotations have been given at length because they are of decisive 
importance. They are confirmed by the fact that the American Methodist 
Church (which has bishops) is not in communion with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America; its bishops do not enjoy the apostolic succession. 

What ‘apostolic succession’ means it is difficult for an outsider to say, since 
those who believe in it scarcely agree in defining it; but it may fairly be said 
that it teaches that a continuous succession of consecrations links each bishop 
with the apostles, and thereby guarantees the Church’s doctrine, or sacramental 
grace, or both. It is not a sentimental regard for the past; the succession 
guarantees. This claim is ridiculous as history, calamitous as theology. 

The limits of this article do not permit an examination of the historical 
evidence for the claim—not, of course, that there is much evidence to examine. 
A corrupt word in an obscure and disputed passage in Clement of Rome forms 
a tenuous bridge between the silence of the New Testament and the fuller 
(though by no means unambiguous) evidence of the second century. As so 
often, the late Bishop Henson has the mot juste: ‘I think, if I had to choose 
between defending the Petrine claims of the Papacy and the Apostolic Succession 
of the Episcopate, I would rather undertake the Papacy than the Episcopate. 
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Of course, both are from a historical point of view totally inadmissible’ (Letters, 
p.159). If it is to be worth anything at all, the succession must be shown to be 
not merely probable but certain; and this is quite impossible. 

The historical objections to the theory of apostolic succession are as nothing 
in comparison with the theological. Not only is the theory completely devoid of 
Scriptural warrant; it contradicts New Testament teaching. Dr Roberts has 
well said that ‘we are driven to the conclusion that the insistence on a succession 
of office and consecration, as an indispensable condition of the reunion of the 
Church of Christ and as the guarantee of the maintenance of pure doctrine, is a 
departure from, and not a development of, the witness of the Gospels and the 
rest of the New Testament’ (Jesus and the Kingdom of God (1955), p.101). 
This might be put even more sharply. It was in circumstances analogous to our 
own that Paul developed the doctrine of justification by faith. His treatment 
of the Jewish claim to a succession which assured their status as the people of 
God may be read in Romans 9,.,, (cf. Galatians 3,..,). It provides the occasion 
for his clearest statement of the fact that salvation springs not from man’s willing 
and striving, but from the merciful God (Romans 9,,). No one who takes seriously 
the sola gratia and sola fide of the New Testament can countenance the theory 
of apostolic succession. It is perhaps unfair to say that those who maintain it 
believe in a different God from ours,® but it is fair to say that they have not 
submitted their ecclesiastical position to critical examination in the light of the 
New Testament doctrine of the gracious God. 

A few points remain to be considered, though none equals this in importance. 

(6) C.R.ILE. (p.5 § IIIa) regards all discussions between the Methodist 
Church and the Church of England as ‘taking place within the Body of Christ’. 
It does not explain why, if this be so, intercommunion cannot begin at once. 
We must infer either that Methodists draw near to the Body of Christ only as 
they draw near to and converse with Anglicans, or that being within the Body of 
Christ is not in itself a sufficient passport to Anglican communion. Neither of 
these conclusions is attractive. In fact, C.R.J.E. presupposes quite the wrong 
attitude to intercommunion, which (as Professor S. L. Greenslade has cogently 
argued) should precede rather than follow assimilation of ministries. 

(7) It has been said that, in the interests of unity, we should concede epis- 
copacy to those ‘weaker brethren’ who (wrongly, in our view) regard it as 
essential. This argument fails to recognize the seriousness of the issues involved. 
Paul was willing to abstain from flesh and wine out of consideration for weaker 
brethren; but he did not, to satisfy them, accept circumcision as a qualification 
for communion. 

(8) Those who emphasize the value of intercommunion to evangelism per- 
haps forget that it was the revival of the eighteenth century that led to the 
present breach of communion. In any case, the work of evangelism depends 
not upon our ecclesiastical politics, but upon the Gospel. 

(9) Some arguments that have been brought in favour of episcopacy, such as 
that ‘bishops’ would exercise a fatherly care over their ministers whereas our 
present chairmen are place-seekers who neglect their charges, seem to me 
unworthy of discussion. 

(10) To sum up: the root of the matter is this. The Methodist people, who 
‘loyally accept[s] the fundamental principles . . . of the Protestant Reformation’ 
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and acknowledge ‘a; the supreme rule of faith and practice’ ‘the Divine revela- 
tion recorded in the Holy Scriptures’,” cannot accept episcopacy without sur- 
rendering the substance and the form of the biblical faith handed down to them 
through Wesley from Luther and Calvin. They are the most numerous heirs 
of the Reformation in this country, and may cherish under God the hope of 
forming, with their Presbyterian and Independent brethren, the nucleus of a 
free, united, and reformed Church; it would be both a blunder and a crime to 
betray not this hope only but also the principles of the sole quthority of Scripture 
and of justification by faith only. C. K. Barrett 


1 The evidence, so far all too little studied, is in Church Relations in England, 1955, published 
— — by the Church Information Board, Westminster. This will be referred to 
as C.R.I.E. 

2 In fact, behind the professions of ‘liberty’ lurks a quite unacceptable interpretation of 
episcopacy: see below, p.120. 

3 This is implied in the claim (written into the Deed of Union) that we have a place within 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

* South India offers no parallel here, for in the present proposal the new bishops would be 
bishops not in a new united Church, but in the same Methodist Church in which they had 
previously ministered. 

5 See K. Barth, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (1938), pp.186f. 

6 See the controversy between Bishop Stephen Neill and Bishop (then Professor) Ramsey, 
Theology, LI (1948), p.369. 

7 Deed of Union. 
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OO OFTEN we forget that the context of this question is the Ecumenical 

Conversation. We are not talking merely to ourselves; nor are we talking to 
Christians who do not take part in that conversation. It is not only the Roman 
Church which does not take part in it; there are pentecostal Christians who 
complain that any Church organization, episcopalian or otherwise, fetters the 
spread of the gospel, and our generation has also seen the phenomenon of 
Bonhoeffers and Simone Weills, who seem to enter the Kingdom through the 
strangest doors. We are not talking to these, but to other organized Churches 
who meet in a contact that we all believe has been stimulated by God’s own 
spirit. If we answer in narrow self-interest, we shall drain all living reality from 
the Conversation; “To thine own self be true’ in conversation means sincerity, 
not selfishness. We must recall the-axioms of the Conversation. Paul takes us 
to the heart of ecumenicity in telling us to be even more concerned with one 
brother’s conscientious scruples than with our own; equally important is the 
fact that our concern is with the entity and efficiency of the whole Church and 
not just our own part of it; and a further point to be remembered is that, to be 
valid, an argument must satisfy not just ourselves, but those we talk with. 
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In 1937 we Methodists made a Statement on the Nature of the Church. 'Two 
years later we added a Reply to the Outline of a Reunion Scheme. In these we 
said: We cannot accept the theory of the apostolic succession, because we can- 
not find warrant for it in Scripture. Now in return we are posed the question: 
If you reject episcopacy, how do you discharge the functions traditionally per- 
formed by the episcopate? This question is put by Churches outranging ours 
(and all non-episcopal Churches) in years and numbers. Indeed the non- 
episcopal concept is a relative novelty in Christendom, being barely 400 years 
old. We cannot claim that episcopacy and the spreading of Scriptural holiness 
are incompatible, even the vices of Rome are vices rather of bishops than of 
episcopacy. We must answer men for whom the apostolic succession of the 
episcopacy means not the magic of a bishop’s hands, but just the conviction that 
those who have the responsibility of ruling the flock of Christ have also the 
responsibility of choosing who shall guide it after them. A Methodist minister 
said in 1836: ‘I believe in this apostolic succession—that the Ministry appoint 
the Ministry.’ For him as for them, the manual touch was only the fitting - 
symbol of this personal commissioning. It is before such men that Methodism 
must describe what arrangements she makes to ensure oversight and continuity 
in the Church. 

But can we answer at all in this Conversation? Our present Connexional 
restlessness signifies our realization of the weakness of our traditional case before 
an ecumenical bar. Circuit ministers complain of authority hopelessly under- 
mined by their constitutional relationships with Circuit stewards and Invitation 
Committees. The very District Chairmen depend on the invitation of some 
circuit to remain in their district, unless they are separated and so semi- 
episcopized. Even greater uneasiness is felt over Conference, in which ultimately 
all episcopal powers are invested, yet which at times has little confidence in its 
own authority. Decisions in matters of doctrine it refers to its theologians, who 
usually if not invariably, enjoy the secure authority of a lifelong tenure of their 
chairs. So much for oversight. For continuity we have indeed concern. We 
assert the reality of a succession (called, perhaps, laic or evangelical) back to the 
Apostles through the living and worshipping continuity of the local church. 
Yet we can make no strong case for the adequacy of this bare succession. 
With hardly 250 years of history in a land already Christian and Protestant, we 
perhaps underestimate the element of fundamental catholicity we have sub- 
consciously imbibed from our environment. We can be made to appear like a 
man who refuses vaccination on the grounds that so few people nowadays get 
smallpox, without seeing that his immunity depends on the precautions taken 
by his contemporaries and his forbears. Indeed, once arrived in America, 
Methodism soon evolved radical adaptations of both her non-episcopal govern- 
ment and her loosely worded doctrinal standards. In this ecumenical encounter 
we cannot brush aside the misgiving in our brothers’ minds with a proud: 
Well, it’s good enough for us. Nor can we hope to persuade the Christian world 
of today that our Methodist system of government is not defective. It is 
certainly no answer to point out that no form of Church government yet 
devised has kept Christ’s Church one, holy, catholic, or apostolic. Rather by 
our own self-criticism we should seek to stimulate a similar self-examination in 
other systems, which would reveal that episcopacy may have other and, for 
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today, more useful forms than that of the traditional monarchical episcopate. 


Perhaps the greatest danger to the whole ecumenical movement lies in this 
failure to provoke radical and fruitful rethinking on both sides of what episcopacy 
really means. We Methodists have claimed ‘the same liberty of interpretation 
of the nature of episcopacy as prevails in the Church of England’; yet in none 
of those documents which we have contributed to the Ecumenical Conversation 
have we ever said anything positive about how we wish to interpret episcopacy. 
Such few allusions as have been made to the notion ostentatiously stress what 
we do not believe rather than hint at what we do. Yet we should not give the 
impression that the Methodist concept of episcopacy is a mitre-edged blank. 
Implicit in Methodist history are the elements of a specifically Methodist 
doctrine of episcopacy. Indeed, one clue, if not the clue to that history of con- 
stantly recurring constitutional crises is that some form of episcopal government 
is the lost chord of Methodism. 

The roots of our very definite theology of the Ministry can be traced back to 
the Conference of 1745. It developed in the living situation of the eighteenth 
century. Its basic principles are: 


(1) Essential to any man’s ministry is the commissioning of the Holy 
Spirit. Without this, however impeccable his outward ordination, the very 
lawfulness of his ministry may be questioned. 

(2) This inner call needs outward recognition. To pronounce on its 
validity is the prerogative of the existing Ministry. 

(3) In Methodism, congregations ‘depend not on each other, but on a 
common pastor’. Hence the Ministry is of the esse of the Church, and forms 
the true ‘connexion’ between congregations. 


From the relationship of Wesley and his preachers we can see that the 
Ministry was never conceived as of a single order. Wesley was himself the 
Essential Minister, as the very titles of the others, ‘Assistant’ and ‘Helper’, 
show. He was called ‘Pastor’ and ‘Father’, words reminiscent of a papal rather 
than an episcopal authority. Dr Workman found the perfect word when he 
called Wesley’s position ‘apostolic’. The Methodist Ministry is a Ministry 
derived from an apostle born (according to all ecclesiastical calendars) very much 
out of due time. 

That after his death bishops should be the successors of the apostle seems to 
have been Wesley’s own ultimate mind. In 1794 the group of preachers which 
had been closest to him produced the Lichfield Plan. This would have given 
England a Methodist Episcopal Church parallel to the existing American one, 
its 60,000 members divided into eight districts presided over by bishops It was 
rejected because it would have created ‘invidious distinctions’ among the 
brethren. Most of our subsequent constitutional troubles root in that phrase. 
It expressed the obstinate determination of Conference that Wesley should 
have no individual successors; rather ‘the Conference is the living Wesley’. 

When the same sort of argument is repeated today, we forget that the Con- 
ference which entered into the inheritance of the apostolic person of Wesley 
was very different from the one we know. It was entirely composed of ministers, 
and its legal entity was 100 of them, who seemingly did not see that an invidious 
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distinction already existed between them and their brethren, and indeed that 
in Wesley’s conception there were always distinct orders in the Ministry. 
They were perhaps only too conscious that under the Lichfield Plan Conference 
would lose its authority to a bench of bishops. Here let only us ask: Is there any 
valid theological distinction between investing authority in a collegium of seven 
or eight ministers and investing it in 100? We know Wesley’s apologia for his 
American ordinations which were the pattern of the Lichfield Plan. He wanted 
an episcopate which was not monarchical. He believed he had found a prece- 
dent in the ancient Alexandrian system, where twelve presbyters appointed one 
of their own number as Patriarch, and then filled the gap in their own ranks 
from the outside. Here episcopal authority was corporally invested in a col- 
legium of ministers. Both the American ordinations and the Legal Hundred were 
products of the same year, 1784. Is it then wholly fanciful to interpret them as 
expressions of the same theological principle of authority lodged in a collegium?! 
Wesley had arrived at the number of 100 almost fortuitously, as the number of 
preachers Leeds could be expected to accommodate for Conference; unable to 
include all, he included all he could. Later the Primitive Methodist and United 
Methodist Churches were to modify the number, but not the principle that the 
ultimate authority of a Methodist Conference lay in a nucleus of men entrusted 
with the duty of ensuring oversight and continuity for which they were respons- 
ible to none but God. 

The rejection of the Lichfield Plan initiated the constitutional struggle 
between the authoritarian and democratic ideas of Church government. By 
their decision, the Legal Hundred showed that they interpreted their function 
as democratic and not autocratic, as essentially that of a Conference and not of a 
collegium. In doing so they laid their privileges open to the aspirations of the 
laity, whilst at the same time their very existence was the symbol of the ultimate 
authority of pastors alone. Dr Kent has recently interpreted the figure of 
Jabez Bunting as the symbol of the protest of the ministry against the increasing 
attrition of their powers. The story of the next half-century was complicated 
by external events in both the political and ecclesiastical spheres. No Church 
has reflected contemporary secular ideologies as closely as Methodism, and to 
the constitutional struggles of the nineteenth century was added the complex 
of emotions the Oxford Movement gathered round the word ‘bishop’. Thus the 
issue of episcopacy had to work itself out without Methodists daring even to 
think of the word. When Alfred Barrett developed a full biblical theology of the 
divine right of the Superintendent Minister, he was in reality calling Methodism 
back to its lost episcopacy. It is no mere ironical coincidence that he partly 
bases his case on the analogy of the Shaliach, and so anticipates by nearly a 
century an argument Dr Kirk’s Apostolic Ministry was to advance for its 
extremist claims for the monarchical episcopate. But the battle of Bunting, 
Barrett, and Rigg was ultimately lost, first constitutionally, when laymen were 
admitted to Conference, and later theologically when Hugh Price Hughes 
persuaded Methodism that its true place was among the Free Churches. 

But the Ecumenical Encounter has brought the restlessness back. It makes 
us aware how much our theologians have forgotten of the Methodist theology 
of the Ministry that has been working itself out since Wesley’s day. Because of 
this forgetfulness, our Conference statements of 1937 and 1939 are written as if 
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Methodism had emerged straight from the Continental Reformation, or from 
British Dissent. Through the same lack of true historical perspective, the post- 
union Methodist Conference has been fashioned on the loosest of democratic 
principles without any sort of Legal Hundred to embody the episcopal principles 
of continuity and authority in its midst. Today government by Conference has 
virtually broken down. A Methodist historian recently answered the question, 
“Where does authority reside in Methodism today?’ with: ‘In the Secretary of 
the Conference and the General Purposes Committee. Churches, like countries, 
get the governments they deserve. Conference is being replaced by a bogus type 
of episcopate.’ 

It is then in this setting that we must ask if we could take episcopacy into our 
system. Behind the still unresolved constitutional struggle between the demo- 
cratic and autocratic theories of Church government lie two fundamental 
questions: Is there any theological justification for the assumption that the 
ideology which is best suited for the secular government of the moment is 
ipso facto best also for Church government? And if this be so, to what extent 
must the nineteenth-century concept of democracy, as the assumption of the 
equal value of the political judgements of all men, be modified today? In 
answering these questions, one consideration must be this: Just as the ideals 
possible in a Greek city-state prove impossible in a modern nation of 50 millions, 
so what seemed possible in 1794, for the government of 60,000 Methodists in 
one country only, becomes impracticable for a Church numbering 700,000 at 
home and 200,000 scattered over the world. As the body grows in numbers, 
simple democracy has to give way more and more to delegated authority. 
Once this simple sociological law is grasped, the argument that there can be no 
value in episcopacy because it is not found in the New Testament loses its 
force. Then the Church was too small to need it; but there may well be a corre- 
lation between the size of a communion and the essentiality of episcopacy.* 
On the other hand, in a vast denomination like the present Church of Rome, 
even bishops become relatively unimportant; it must have the College of Card- 
inals—a system of government not so very different from the Alexandrian 
form of episcopacy. Even in the American Methodist Church, which now 
numbers 9,000,000, the thirty-seven bishops are in reality not so much bishops 
as cardinals, the truly pastoral oversight of ministers and congregations lying 
rather with the district superintendents. And we too, should the moment ever 
come when we all enter into a Coming Great Church in Britain, may well find 
that, having debated so long over the necessity of a Third Order in the Ministry, 
our basic problem then is the creation of a Fourth, in which the collegiate 
system which, it can be seen, is historically the Methodist type of episcopacy, 
may come into its own. But even before then it could be taken into Methodism 
as Wesley seemingly hoped it would. 

Any study of the constitutional history of Methodism reveals another Wes- 
leyan principle, called pragmatic—that is, that no fixed Church order has been 
prescribed by God, nor in the nature of things could be. Hooker in the six- 
teenth, and Stillingfleet in the seventeenth, centuries, shared this opinion, as 
did Bunting in the nineteenth (‘My opinion is the Lord Jesus has left His 
Church very much at liberty’). The one obligation that rests on the Methodist 
Church is that of serving the present age in polity as in all else, and to take the 
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form most likely to save souls. There can thus be no reason why Methodism 
cannot take episcopacy into its system. By doing so in accordance with the 
pragmatic principle, it would encourage those Churches which have only known 
episcopacy in its monarchical form to think more adventurously and pragmatic- 
ally about it themselves. 

Equally, without betrayal of its future, Methodism can take even the apostolic 
succession into its episcopacy. Indeed, in America just this is being very 
seriously considered. No vital principle is involved. We have proclaimed our 
estimation for the laic succession. Our historic theology and our existing 
practice of the right of the pastoral session of Conference to accept the candi- 
dates for the Ministry alike proclaim our belief in an essential continuity of the 
Church through a ministerial succession. An apostolic and episcopal succession 
would simply complete a continuity with the past already prized, and extend 
our unity with other Churches of the present. The function of our new bishops 
would not be just to save us from the crypto-episcopates of bureaucrats and 
committees. They would be symbols and vehicles of the essential ‘connexional’ 
element in the Church’s life, not only to hold a world-wide Methodist Church 
in unity, but also to connect its life with that of all peoples who on earth do dwell 
in Christ, and those who have been since the Church began. Because that 
would be their purpose, the other Churches with whom we thus made con- 
nexion would have an equal right with us to determine the form of ordination. 
In the last analysis it would be their conscientious scruples which would bring 
the apostolic succession into Methodism, and not our own. Taking it would 
simply be our way of proclaiming that we cared for them. 

There is nothing impossible, then, in the thought that the Methodist Con- 
ference should regain its lost authority by creating within itself a body of forty 
or fifty bishops. With the guidance of the representative session, the pastoral 
session (acting on the so-called Alexandrian system) could set apart some of its 
number to be an order of Superintendents or bishops charged with the duties 
of oversight, ordination, government and the preservation of sound doctrine. 
Then, with the representatives of those other Churches which desired con- 
nexion with us assisting, and using the form of ordination that these would 
require, our bishops could be consecrated as the ‘connexional’ Great Officers of 
our Church. Whatever other Churches might think of the gift thus given, the 
only conceivable Methodist way would be to consider their episcopacy as a 
collegiate one. Their authority would lie ‘among’ rather than ‘in’ them. They 
would be to the Methodist Conference what the Legal Hundred was a century 
ago, without feeling however that they must ratify invariably its decisions. 
Their existence would inevitably revolutionize our Methodist connexional 
government, yet not out of all recognition. Again after the Alexandrian analogy 
(or that of Roman Cardinals) they would give Methodism its President, and a 
Methodist Conference of representative ministers and laity, meeting annually 
with them, might well prove to have gained in wisdom all it had lost in power. 

Let this Methodist Irenicon close with the words of Stillingfleet which so 
influenced John Wesley: 


The Wise and Gracious God send us One Heart and One Way, 
That He would be the Composer of our Differences, and the Repairer of our Breaches: 
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That of our Strange Divisions, and Unchristian Animosities, while we pretend to 
serve the Prince of Peace, 
we may at last see 


THE END 


R. Kissack 


1 Those last years of the eighteenth century were rich in concepts of episcopacy. Not least 
was the one, never properly developed, of the dual episcopate of Asbury and Coke in America. 
It is full of significance for the missionary situation of today, where the crux of the problem of 
how to combine autonomy and oversight from afar rests in the relationship between native 
Chairmen of Districts and Committee Representatives. 

2 For example, Churches with a predominantly Calvinist theology and little evangelical urge 
tend to slow growth and remain presbyterian; and Churches that shrink (like the Waldensian) 
discard episcopacy for presbyterianism, or (like the Moravian) retain bishops with negligible 
powers. 
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HIS ARTICLE grows out of my recent little book, Green and Pleasant Land, 

the volume for September 1955 in the Student Christian Movement Religious 
Book Club. It is not a book about the reunion movement, but about the prob- 
lems and opportunities of rural religious work in England. Those, however, 
who have been kind enough to write to me about it have all fixed their attention 
upon one small section, in which I point out that the village or small country 
town is possibly the place where a constructive venture might profitably be 
made in ‘growing together’ between the Methodist Church and the Church of 
England. Manifestly there is an interest here, and an interest which I am now 
invited to share with the readers of this symposium. 

I write from a far-off land, where we have just had a ‘Christmas with no 
winter’. I may seem to write from far-off ecclesiastical conditions too, for I now 
attend a crowded and fashionable American Methodist church with a congrega- 
tion of 500, palatial buildings, and an income of over £700 per week. I hope that 
I may not seem distant from my present subject in another way. Some English 
Methodists will be inclined to say: ‘Church union in the villages! The man 
must be a head-in-air, viewing the life of the Church from the comfortable 
vantage-ground of trim college lawns!’ I assure them that it is not so. I have 
been for more than twenty years a plain Circuit Minister, with most of the time, 
and the happiest of the time, in wide and struggling country Circuits. I have 
no illusion whatever that what I am about to write will be universally popular! 

My presuppositions are: (i) That it has been agreed that the Methodist 
Church is to move towards eventual reunion with the Church of England. 
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The goal as I see it is that the Methodist Society should again become what 
Wesley originally and wisely intended—a distinct Religious Society within the 
parish and sacramental polity of the Established Church, existing to cherish 
the heritage of personal religion and personal evangelism, of holiness and the 
religion of ‘Christianity in earnest’, and of Wesley’s hymns. I take it that these 
are our ‘vital interests’, which must be preserved at union. (ii) That it has been 
agreed that the ministerial Order of the united Church shall be episcopal, as an 
operative symbol for the organic continuity and doctrinal authority of the 
Church. (iii) That a Conference Commission has met, agreed in principle that 
these things are the ultimate aim, and prudently reported also that progress 
must needs be cautious, that further ‘assurances’ must be sought, and that there 
must be on both sides widespread popular education in goodwill, by means of 
local ventures in fellowship. This I think to be a more realistic expectation 
than that our Church will either be so craven as to bang the door on further 
discussions, or so courageous as to walk right in. 

We shall then be left looking round for local experiments in ‘growing to- 
gether’, such as may generate goodwill and mutual understanding, and allow the 
people to see where God is leading us. I propose that a start might be made in a 
village or country town. An outline of the project I discussed in Green and 
Pleasant Land (pp.124-6) is that a Methodist minister of ecumenical sympathies 
might by Conference be given ‘permission to serve’ as an Anglican parish clergy- 
man in a rural parish. By local agreement he would also give the customary 
ministerial oversight, in the manner of a country Circuit, to several village 
Methodist chapels in the vicinity. On the one hand, he would receive some suit- 
able additional training in Anglican parish discipline, and receive episcopal 
ordination. On the other hand, in addition to the usual pastoral visitation, and 
Sunday and mid-week preaching, he should be free to give Communion to 
Methodist members in their chapels, and according to their customs. Thus he 
would occupy a genuinely joint status of Anglican and Methodist minister. 
It would be an additional great help if the joint minister also had episcopal 
goodwill for opening the Communion at the parish church to local Methodist 
communicants. 

I am under no illusions that in the village Church and Chapel people love one 
another more than in the town! I know what it is to have friendly argument with 
a local preacher whose mind still lives in the world, not so long dead, where his 
father could not become a tenant on certain estates because he was not ‘C. of E.’, 
and where ‘the Chapel children’ were victimized for refusing to curtsy to the 
Vicar’s wife. I know what it is to be treated personally with ignorant con- 
descension by a self-styled ‘priest’, who did not bear a quarter of the spiritual 
responsibility that I did. I well appreciate that it is easier for a prosperous 
suburban Methodist church to feel the mental ease of equal relationships with 
its parish church than it is for a struggling country chapel; for even in these 
days when the Establishment has economically and socially fallen from its 
former estate it is still commonly the predominant partner in rural England. 
I know that among slow-moving country people memories linger, and some- 
times prejudices. 

Nevertheless, there is a substantial credit side to the account. In the first 
place, a village or country town is what a modern city or sprawling suburb 
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normally is not: it is a natural community. As we say: ‘Everybody knows 
everybody.” They know the awkwardnesses and the failings of one another, 
when folk are not on their official best behaviour. This is perhaps why Church 
and Chapel sometimes find it harder to be polite in the village than in the 
suburbs! Yet this intimacy is a good place from which to begin. ‘Growing 
together’ is not always going to be easy, and the hardest things to overcome are 
not those technical issues of Ministerial Order concerning which a minority of 
theologians feel so deeply. For example, it is a good thing that devout Anglicans 
do not normally come to our usual Communion Services. I fear that the rather 
slovenly bungle that we so often make of it in our ‘ordinary’ Circuits would come 
as a painful shock, and do harm to the cause of Christian brotherhood. | 
trust that the reader will not think me hypercritical or uncharitable. I certainly 
do not equate stately liturgy with spiritual dignity. I am simply writing of things 
as we all know they often are. And there are things we could all mention 
in the common life of the Church of England which cause equally legitimate 
offence among Methodists. There is much to be put right before we know one 
another too well! There are fewer illusions to dispel in the countryside. Any 
progress made there will be solid. 

Furthermore, and at a higher level, the country town or village is a natural 
community divided artificially by religion. This means that once the religious 
inhibition is released, natural unifying influences will become operative. In a 
small community, social and cultural functions (apart from religion) all normally 
take place upon the basis of a united community. They are not dispersed at a 
variety of centres, as is natural with a large population. For example, a city 
Methodist interested in dramatics may find a Methodist dramatic club; but in 
the country town it will perforce be a town club, the activities of which take him 
outside his church. In a small community ‘mixed marriages’ between Church 
and Chapel are naturally commoner than in the suburbs, where the young folk 
of large congregations have a strong social life among themselves. And in the 
intimacy of a village, the divided allegiance of the resultant mixed home is far 
more obvious than in the town. The congregations at the village church and 
chapel are commonly already largely united within the wider family circle. 
An official lead to keep the two flocks safely apart can often be resented just as 
much as a lead to bring them together. 

Also, although the local Chapel worthies may have cause to look upon their 
parish church as a potentially dangerous rival, with which they have ‘to keep 
their end up’ if necessary, their sentiments are usually mingled with genuine 
affection. They do feel that it is ‘their’ parish church, and take a pride in its 
ancient beauty, even if they rarely worship in it. They have at least been inside 
it, and know what happens there, which is more than can be said of thousands 
of urban Methodists. Many of them have been married there, and their loved 
ones lie in the quiet churchyard, not within the neutral ground of a mass- 
production municipal cemetery. So one might go on. There are some who 
profess misgivings about Church union who are nearer to it than they think, 
just as there are others who profess goodwill who are further off than they 
imagine. 

The success of such a venture would depend almost wholly upon the ability 
of the new joint minister to establish good personal relationships with all the 
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local people concerned. Clearly, at the beginning many folk would have sus- 
picions of the unfamiliar. Goodwill would have to be built up. It would not be 
absolutely necessary for the local Methodists from the start to accept the new 
joint minister as their ‘Circuit Minister’ for official purposes, or to make any 
payment to the project. He would at first perhaps simply be ‘the new parson’; 
but one who knew more of Methodist ways and had more inward sympathy 
with the aspirations, loves, hopes, and fears of Methodists than any they had 
known before, and one who treated them with the courtesy and the equal 
brotherhood with which they had always longed to be treated. He could visit 
them normally as his parishioners, and talk privately about his views. In 
village affairs he could see that Church and Chapel people were treated with 
equal brotherhood. Certainly in course of time the opportunity would come to 
speak at the mid-week meeting, and then perhaps preach on Sunday. If he 
then showed the people that he could take ‘a real Chapel service’, with no gown, 
and no collects; and with ‘All hail the power of Jesu’s Name’ to DIADEM, folk 
would soon begin to see that something new and good was happening! Nor do I 
think that the majority of Anglican parishioners would resent seeing their parson 
treat the Chapel people in this way, though, of course, there is the need of good 
human relations on this side also. 

The one thing which would be fatal to success would be for the joint minister 
to let the idea get about that he was angling to bring the Methodist congrega- 
tion to the parish church and to conform to Anglican ways, and so ‘to close the 
chapel’. The one thing which will infallibly make Methodists chary of joining 
in even the most equal and brotherly of religious activities is the feeling that if 
they do they will be leaving themselves open to pressure presently to desert 
their own treasured customs. It should be made plain that this is not involved 
in wisely conceived reunion schemes. Organic reunion does not involve that 
there should be no more Methodist-type services in the chapel; though it does 
seem to require that the Christian ministry at both places of worship should be 
a manifest living colleagueship, that worshippers at either should be free to visit 
the other without charge of disloyalty, and that Methodists should gradually 
find themselves happy to come to the parish church with their fellow parishioners 
for Communion, and for those communal religious events for which the ancient 
parish church is the natural setting. Certainly I have not found the more 
thoughtful type of Anglican thinking of reunion in terms of the elimination of 
our tradition of the close association of the laity in the work of the Church, of 
free prayer, and of the strong congregational singing of our great hymns. 

It will be said by some that the scheme is impossible practically, because the 
Connexion is short of men, and no more ‘permissions to serve’ can be granted. 
This is a reason for starting in the country, because here the release of a few 
men would not weaken our work, but strengthen it where it is faced with the 
greatest difficulties. Here are the parishes where an isolated parson often faces 
deep loneliness, because he is restricted for his vital spiritual fellowship to a _ 
very small group of practising Churchpeople. He would find refreshment in a 
larger and more various worshipping group. Here are the livings which the 
bishop cannot fill! And from our side likewise, here are the village chapels 
which see their harassed minister about once in three weeks. Here are the 
Circuits which are at their wit’s end how to make the Plan, even though they 
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employ all the helpers who cannot preach in addition to those who can! Here 
are the Circuits (whole Circuits sometimes) which have gone a whole year 
without making a single new young member. Some anxious soul enquires: 
‘Is it not dangerous to imperil our distinctive Methodist heritage by union with 
Anglicans?’ The answer is that there are many places where that distinctive 
heritage is more than in peril already! If we do not do something quickly our 
work will be dead. Humanly speaking, the only way of preserving anything of 
our heritage is as a Methodist Society within a united Church. 

Within this scheme the local chapels could well have better ministerial service 
then they had ever had before. The normally insufficient and hard-pressed 
staff of the local Circuit would also gain by having another colleague in the area, 
who could perhaps help with such activities as local preacher training, and 
ultimately by mutual consent relieve them of the pastoral charge of two or three 
of their over-numerous village societies. In many districts of a small population, 
ecclesiastical consolidation might well yield speedy dividends in the practical 
well-being of the work of God. This is the sort of thing which makes for good- 
will. If God blessed the venture, so that it spread from place to place, it might 
well be that in fifty years’ time one in five or six of all rural parishes might be 
occupied in this way, and village Methodism catered for throughout the land. 
One can imagine a large part of the practical out-working of Church reunion 
accomplished gradually, without painful sudden constitutional decisions, by 
the typically English method of reform by reasonable compromise and gradually 
broadening precedent. 

This is the major answer to the objection from the point of view of shortage 
of manpower. This scheme would not weaken the Connexion. Yet may I, 
venturing upon a painful matter, mention another consideration. We are aware 
that there are some within Methodism who feel a deep reserve about Anglican- 
ism, episcopacy, etc. We are also aware that there are others who are pained by 
a deep sense that our separation from the Church of England is rapidly becoming 
meaningless, and is the occasion of a pointless impoverishment of the religious 
life of England. The Connexion needs to take account of both sentiments. 
There is already the sad trickle of men who year by year leave our Ministry to 
join the Church of England. Unless something is done to bring hope of reunion, 
this trickle will assuredly gradually increase. In modern conditions these men 
are under no suspicion whatever of deserting profitable evangelistic labours for 
social position or comfort. They generally go because they cannot any longer 
endure the sacramental and liturgical impoverishment so usual in our ordinary 
Circuits, and are heartbroken at the unresponsiveness of rank-and-file Methodists 
to their attempts to mend matters. Yet I believe that they usually go with the 
deepest regret at separation from the unexampled brotherhood of the Methodist 
Ministry and from the warm fellowship of Methodist homes, and at having to 
exchange the glories of Wesley’s hymns for Hymns Ancient and Modern. If 
there were a few parishes where there was a ministry of dual status, we should 
doubtless keep most of these men in Methodism. It would be a great added 
joy and strength to them to feel that in the Church of England they were not 
separated from Methodism, and that they were still rendering service to the 
Church of their birth. The repair of this loss would find the ministerial man- 
power. 
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It is not my brief to discuss whether it is spiritually allowable for a man who 
has received ordination in the Methodist Church to submit to the laying on of 
hands of the bishop. I thoroughly respect the views of the majority of my 
brethren, who appear to feel so strongly that this step would involve the repu- 
diation of the former ministry, and that the integrity of the Methodist Church as a 
part of the Catholic Church would be thereby impunged. All that I can say is that 
after twenty years of the most careful thought I can give to the subject, I do not 
feel that their scruples are well founded. I am as certain as any man alive that 
Methodism is part of the Church, and our Ministry a true Ministry of Word and 
Sacraments. I am as jealous as any man for the good name of our Church. 
I do not think that we ought to regard the ecclesiastical commissioning which I 
have presupposed as a slur upon it. Granted that we once resolve gradually 
to move towards a united Church with a unified and episcopally ordained 
ministry, nothing ought to be done to constrain the consciences of those brethren 
who have scruples to take part personally in any arrangement about which they 
are unhappy. Yet I believe that the brotherhood ought also sufficiently to trust 
those who have other views to allow them to do that which their consciences 
permit and require, so that they may pioneer the new order which is to come. 
It is a pity if the Methodist Ministry cannot remain a united and loving brother- 
hood despite differences of conviction on this difficult point. 

There is excellent precedent for such a dual ministry of parish clergyman 
and Methodist preacher. On my wall here in far-off Georgia hangs a copy of 
the famous print of the saintly Fletcher of Madeley preaching, his hand resting 
upon a skull. Was not he such an one? It will be said: “You cannot put the clock 
back two hundred years.’ I say: “Why not? In the history of the Church, has 
not that always been the way forward into the new age?’ Perhaps we have no 
room in modern Methodism for a man in the position of John Fletcher, but the 
Methodism of the future will have. Joun Lawson 
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And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and 
cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof! And he saw him no more: and he took of his own clothes and 
rent them in two pieces. He took up also the mantle of Elijah that fell 
from him, and went back, and stood by the bank of Fordan (2 Kgs 2%). 


NEED not romanticize the mantle of Elijah. It was no doubt a plain, 
homespun, utility affair. In an age which rated cleanliness far, far below 
godliness, it must have had much in common with that old, verminous sheep- 
skin which was the famous legacy to St Athanasius of great Antony of Egypt. 
But it, too, was an emblem of a partnership between generations. Today a man 
may stare through a glass darkly, in the museum of San Marco in Florence, 
at the mantle of that medieval prophet, Jerome Savonarola; yet it is remote, 
cut off, a museum piece from which all virtue has long ago departed. But, in the 
moment of parting between this great master and this great disciple, the mantle 
of Elijah was a portent, a sign and a wonder. 

I have not looked up the commentaries: better not to know what the Scandi- 
navian theologians have done with the mantle of Elijah, in order to allegorize 
it and apply it to this theme—the communion of saints. In the doctrine of 
the communion of saints there is a twofold relation. There is, first, a sharing 
in holy things, and this points beyond itself to that true communion of saints 
which is a union of hearts in the invisible world. 

This sharing in holy things is a living, continuing traffic between many 
generations, a partnership in all knowledge and all virtue. I wish to speak 
particularly of partnership in truth, and to consider not so much the transmission 
of ideas as the fellowship of believing minds, handed down from teacher to 
pupil in a succession of prophetic teaching which, as surely as the apostolic 
pedigree, is one of the life lines of the People of God. 

The Christian tradition does, as many of you are very presently aware, involve 
ideas and books and creeds and councils and confessions. But behind them 
stands this living succession of Christian teachers. Creeds and confessions have 
taught us what to believe, but the prophetic succession has taught us how to 
believe. That tradition of Christian integrity, precarious and vulnerable, 
embodied in the noble words of your college prayer, ‘courage to examine, and 
faith to trust all truth’, has been won for us in other generations by dedication 
and by discipline. It can be handed on by us only if we prove it afresh by vigil- 
ance and sacrifice. But make no mistake, this is not only a Christian, it is a 
Methodist tradition. 

Dr Wilbert Howard told me once how when he was a boy he went visiting 
with his father in a new circuit, and they stopped to talk with an old local 
preacher. He never forgot how the old cobbler suddenly produced from under 
his bench a Greek New Testament and a Hebrew Bible, and how he watched 
the two men read together. Ah, but then the Superintendent of that circuit had 
been the great Dr Etheredge, who had held a class which met at six o’clock in 
the morning so that the lay preachers might possess the grand tools of the sacred 
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languages. And then Dr Etheredge had been the disciple as well as the bio- 
grapher of Adam Clarke, that splendid, lovable genius, master of eighteen 
languages, who travelled with his Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles in a case 
slung round his neck. And Adam Clarke it was who kneeled down in a vestry 
in Bristol while his great hero, John Wesley, commissioned him to preach our 
doctrines.. That is the succession I have in mind. And, if we take into account 
this living memory of great teachers, how it lights up the appeal to tradition in 
the second century—St Ireneaus bursting out when he mentions Polycarp: 
‘We too saw him in our youth, for he lived a long time, having always taught 
the things he had learned from the Apostles’; or Papias taking note of what his 
contemporaries had learned from the very Apostles; and behind these, the 
greater voices of St John, St Peter, and St Paul (for we may indeed believe that 
behind the Pauline Corpus there were men whose faces glowed when they spoke 
of Paul, as I have seen men whose faces lit up when they spoke of Ryder Smith 
and Alec Findlay and Dr Lofthouse, to come no nearer home). 

And behind them all is One greater than the prophets and the Apostles— 
Jesus, whose teaching not only reverberates with undiminished and imperial 
vigour through the centuries by their witness in the Scriptures, but who stands 
as Living Teacher in the midst of the Church, who each day enters each lecture- 
room in every Christian college, and who through the Holy Spirit turns the 
tradition itself into the living, creative, revolutionary vehicle of saving truth. 

Thus the communion of saints differs in two important particulars from the 
continuing life of all other societies. In the first place, the centre of its life is the 
living Lord of the Church, who stands astride the generations and who enables 
the generations to speak with one another, making us all contemporaries. And 
second, the Christian tradition is not the backward-looking remembrance of 
the dead by the living, but a present reality in the living worshipping community 
of the City of God: 


‘There all the ships company meet 
Who sailed with their Saviour beneath. 
With shouting each other they greet, 
And triumph ’oer trouble and death.’ 


That is why, for us, as for the first Reformers, the Fathers have an importance 
second only to the Holy Scriptures. In studying them we call into remembrance 
another age to redress the balance of our own. They are a great weapon 
for the Christian theologian and the Christian preacher, as he seeks to fulfil that 
prime task of ‘demythologizing’ the thought-world of his own age and of the 
present century. That is why in Christian history there are not only revivals of 
true religion, but of Christian truth. So it was in the sixteenth century, when the 
printing and study of the ‘old Fathers’ by the Humanists and Reformers pro- 
vided another norm, a dogmatic corrective to the preaching of the later School- 
men. In that day a ‘Library of Christian Classics’, as edited and published by 
Erasmus, Rhenanus, and Oecolampadius, had a lively and even explosive effect. 
And there is a good deal to be said for the view that the most influential single 
voice in sixteenth-century Christendom was not that of Luther or Calvin or 
Hooker or Loyala, but, since he spoke to both sides of the Great Divide, that of 
St Augustine. We need more patristic scholars in Methodism: one of our 
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ministers wrote me the other day to say how sad it was to be the only Methodist 
scholar attending the conference of the Society of Patristic Studies. 

Then there are the Reformers themselves. Ernst Troeltsch, Canon Raven, 
and Herbert Butterfield, a rather odd triumvirate, may protest that the Reforma- 
tion was a minor happening compared with the birth of modern science, and 
that the Reformers were small-timers compared with the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment; yet these early scientific philosophers are museum pieces, and 
you in this college are grateful witnesses how Philip Watson has found Luther 
to be thrillingly relevant and almost disconcertingly alive. We must, of course, 
take the theology of a past age with discrimination as well as with imagination. 
This autumn season reminds us of the dead weight of leaves which every year 
must die, after their little day, and of the fact that even of the seeds which fall 
to the ground, very few will have survival value. But the seeds are there. This is 
specially true of the vast literature of seventh-century Puritanism, that ferment 
of thought which produced 22,000 pamphlets between 1640 and 1660 and 
innumerable tomes of moral and spiritual theology. There are dead leaves 
enough there. Oh (to Americanize) what a Fall was there, my countrymen! 
Wild horses would not make me read the daunting volumes of Charnock on the 
‘Divine Attributes’. If in our day some new John Wesley should fall in love with 
some new Sophy Hopkey, I cannot imagine his saying, as did our father: 
‘Let’s find a quiet spot—and read the works of Dr John Owen.’ And yet the 
rediscovery of Puritanism, led by the American historians, has important things 
to say to us about the meaning of a Christian Church or a Christian society, 
and about a genuinely Protestant moral theology and devotional literature. 

And then, of course, there is the eighteenth century and the good old advice: 
‘Read other people to fill your mind; read Mr Wesley to clear your mind.’ 
I find, from experience, that I can give up the Spectator and the Economist 
with less harm to the relevance of my preaching than I can abandon the reading, 
not in large doses to be sure, but in regular small ones, of the writings of John 
Wesley, especially the Journal. And the same is true of the literature of nine- 
teenth-century Methodism, which for me was a revelation, and has been a source 
of a deepening enrichment of faith and loyalty. Dr Howard once told me he was 
reading Gregory’s Sidelights on the Conflicts of Methodism for the eighteenth 
time, and he was not one given to waste time re-reading books which had out- 
lived their timeliness and had no survival value. 

The study of the Fathers, then, of ‘our Fathers’, is not something remote, 
dry-as-dust, and antiquarian. If we give heed to them it will pay dividends in 
all our thinking and preaching. Let us by all means cherish the most recent 
Christian manifesto from the Religious Book Club, read the latest translation 
from the latest German from the SCM. Press, rush for the newest Butterfield 
and the latest Coulson, but let us take heed to be at home in the great minds of 
the past who have opened up to us the heights and depths of our gospel, and let 
us take pains to hear what Origen and Luther and Pascal and Kierkegaard have 
to tell us. 

The holy tradition, we said, is not primarily an affair of ideas and books, but 
a partnership of believing minds. I am very sure that the greatest single asset 
Methodism has in the training of its Ministry is the living tradition of its 
colleges, that continuing partnership which embraces tutors and students, 
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lectures and lectured and lecturers, sermons in chapel, and arguments in firms 
and tea clubs—a tradition of which we are hardly conscious in our student days, 
since it is the air we breathe, but of which we should grow ever more gratefully 
aware in days to come. There is a Professor in Cambridge who has written no 
books to speak of, though he is enormously learned, and whom you might 
write off as a snapper-up of unconsidered academic trifles. But I could take 
‘ you to a library and show you one book after another dedicated to him by his 
grateful pupils. That has been his greatness, the true succession of prophetic 
teaching in which one loving mind sets another afire. It has been the standing 
glory of our Church that its colleges have produced a great succession of fine 
teachers, revered and loved by many generations of students. (It is true, I think, 
that Athanasius regarded St Antony with a certain awe, and that perhaps Elisha 
felt a little like that towards Elijah; and the older tradition in Methodism was 
that into the relation between tutors and students there should enter a certain 
element of the ‘numinous’, though behind the austere convention there was a 
bond of kindliness and affection. But it is perhaps no bad thing that in our 
time the austerities have been somewhat relaxed, and that the modern theological 
student ventures to address his tutor as a man speaketh to his friend.) As, like 
Elijah, we handle this mantle of tradition which has been handed to us, and in 
this Commemoration Service stand like Elijah by the verge of Jordan and look 
by faith across its swelling flood, there are two of whom I would speak who 
are emblems of this great tradition: John Scott Lidgett and Wilbert Howard. 

I have recently had occasion to read almost all that Dr Lidgett wrote. Let 
us face it: there are a great many fallen leaves. There is a good deal that has no 
survival value. God sometimes honours us by accepting our resignations, and 
when Scott Lidgett as a young Cambridge minister solemnly renounced his 
theological ambitions to go to serve the poor in the slums, he gave part of his 
powerful mind to other things. Some of his books did much to teach an older 
generation, but the problems to which they were relevant are not our problems. 
There are, however, two great affirmations of his which are still an intellectual 
challenge to us. His books on the Atonement, on the Epistles to Ephesians and 
Hebrews, and the little book on the Victorian transformation of theology show 
how deep was his debt to Frederick Denison Maurice. But it was Maurice seen 
from within the Methodist tradition of an evangelical Arminianism, Maurice 
seen by one who knew the primacy of the Fatherhood of God and of our Sonship 
in Christ as the ruling norm of Christian theology and the key to the relevance of 
the gospel to our modern world. 

Here are affirmations which, checked, corrected and enunciated afresh in the 
light of biblical theology, might point a genuine Methodist contribution to the 
theology of the Ecumenical Movement, bewildered and unsteady as it is from 
the clash of too many rigid traditions, of the revivals of Continental Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism, and Orthodoxy, and all too vague cross-currents from America. 
Above all, there is in Maurice (and of this Scott Lidgett was a conscious heir) a 
hospitality towards truth, from the most diverse sources, in history, science and 
philosophy—a hospitality which is no fugitive and cloistered virtue, but eager, 
welcoming, virile because stayed on the mind of Christ, from whom all truth 
derives and in whom all wisdom rests. 

This is still vitally important. In the first week of November 1881 the 
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inaugural meetings of this College were held, and perhaps the wisest word came 
from Dr W. B. Pope when he retorted to those who were grumbling at the 
attention paid in our colleges to science and to philosophy and who were asking: 
“What has this to do with the Gospel?’ ‘Much every way,’ he answered, for we 
have to preach the gospel in a scientific and philosophic age, ‘and a very small 
key, if well made in the best Birmingham fashion, would open a large room.’ 
It is even truer in 1955 than it was in 1881 that the Church needs all the keys in 
the best Birmingham fashion which you can here devise. For it seems to me 
sometimes that all the things that are most exciting in modern theology (the 
rediscovery of the Reformers, the developments of biblical and ecumenical 
theology—things which make theology today as moving and enthralling as ever 
in Christian history) are the very things that cut us off from the kind of forward 
looking, technologically obsessed world brilliantly and lucidly portrayed re- 
cently by Sir George Thomson in his book, The Foreseeable Future. It would be 
unfair, and at least an exaggeration, but I have sometimes thought that a new 
Max Beerbohm might draw a cartoon of this mid-twentieth-century scene by 
showing excited theologians dancing round broken vessels in a dark cave beside 
a Dead Sea, while the scientists try to explode the universe in another part of the 
desert! 

Dr Wilbert Howard stands for the other half of this grand tradition, as it was 
carried into the realm of Biblical scholarship in Westcott, Hort, and Lightfoot. 
The revival of old-fashioned evangelical pietism in theological colleges and 
universities has a good side, and there is a case to be made out for it; but let us 
not for one instant go back on the tradition of intellectual integrity which has 
been so hardly won for us. When it came to funk and fudge and obscurantism, 
and sentimental woolly dodging of the issues, Dr Wilbert Howard’s words 
became drawn swords. Let us take as our marching orders his word to the 
Conference of 1944: ‘In the realm of thought, the true statesman is he who can 
look ahead and recognize the trend of knowledge and the bearing of remote 
currents of thought upon the content and presentation of the Christian mes- 
sage . . . we have never lacked the statesmanship of action. I wish we were 
better equipped as a Church for the statesmanship of thought.’ 

But true statesmanship at the top can only exist if there is informed political 
consciousness at every level, and this brings home to all of us our teaching 
vocation. This involves the vigilant discipline of keeping up your reading and 
thinking in order to teach our people, and not least our local preachers, an 
awareness of their heritage. 

The virtue of Elijah’s mantle quickly faded. There was one miracle and it was 
done. What counted was Elisha’s double portion of his master’s spirit. The little 
pile of lecture notebooks, which perhaps you will keep largely for nostalgic 
reasons but never read, is not your real inheritance. What we have received, if it 
is anything at all, is the virus of truth, something alive in our hearts and minds. 
That is why it is the hall-mark of the true Christian teacher that he does not 
grudge the success of his pupils, or indeed their contradiction of his views and 
in time the supersession of his own work by theirs, but that he prays for this 
very thing and rejoices in it as the best possible tribute to his teaching. And so 
the last thing to be said about the holy tradition is that the Holy Ghost uses it 
and transforms it, drastically and creatively, matching the new needs of a new 
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age for new ideas and new words and new deeds. The holy tradition is therefore 
never narrowing, but always widening, always moving out from the fetters of 
a sectarian or denominational loyalty towards a true catholicity, always turning 
gratefully to the past, but never afraid to face the future. And so Dr Scott 
Lidgett could tell the Conference of 1908: ‘Not a saint, not a thinker, a hero, a 
martyr of the Church but we claim our share in his character, influence and 
achievement, by confessing our debt to the great tradition he has enriched by 
saintly consecration and true thought or noble conduct. . . . We are here today 
humbly yet confidently to affirm our share in the great catholic inheritance of 
the past. Who save ourselves can separate us from it?? And Dr Howard said 
to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference at Oxford: ‘But ours must be no blind 
idolatry of the past. We wait for the impulse and the guidance of the Spirit of 
the Living God, to follow where the Lord points the way.’ But what strikes 
home about this story of Elijah is not in the end the prophet’s mantle, or the 
double portion of his spirit, but the encircling chariots of fire. We commem- 
orate this afternoon the Communion of Saints as a living, present fellowship in 
that City of God ‘which is seated, partly in the course of these declining times, 
but chiefly in that solid estate of eternity’ (Augustine). That palace of our glori- 
ous King, we find it nearer while we sing, because among the glorious company 
of the Apostles and the goodly fellowship" of the Prophets and the noble army 
of martyrs, there are those we recognize, whom we can call by name, our 
Fathers ; and because all that they have to ive us of truth and virtue is not at an 
end, but is only beginning, God having provided some better thing for them, 
that they apart from us should not be made perfect. And so for us also, what 
we have seen and heard, borne on wings of faith and love, this good hope, becomes 
our incentive and inspiration. It is with us as it was with Bunyan— 


The King then commanded to open the gate, That the righteous nation, said he, which 
keepeth the truth, may enter in. ... Now I saw in my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate: and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured . . . and, behold, the 
City shone like the sun: the streets also were paved with gold, and in them walked 
many men, with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing 
praises withal. There were also of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord. And after that 
they shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I wished myself among them. 


Gorpon Rupp 


1 A sermon preached at the annual Commemoration Service, Handsworth College, Birming- 
ham, 4th November 1955. 








A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER: RENDALL OF 
WINCHESTER 


O MANY readers the story of Dr Montague Rendall, who served Win- 

chester College for thirty-seven years as Assistant Master and then 
Headmaster, could have only a limited appeal. Some others will remember 
him as one of the giants, the last of the Victorians, the representative of an 
outworn, buried age. Canon Firth, a former pupil and now his biographer, 
happily calls his book as sub-title: “The Life and Witness of a Teacher’. 
Rendall was indeed a born teacher, a great Christian Humanist, a man of noble 
presence and unique charm. 

There was a certain massive simplicity about him. All through his eighty- 
eight years he preserved the standards and ideals of his father’s country rectory, 
‘True to the kindred points of Heaven and home’. And what a family that 
was! Nine stalwart brothers, all keen on ‘soccer’; five of them gained first- 
class Honours at Oxford or Cambridge. The mother—reminding one of the 
mother of Wesley—had a great influence upon her sons, especially upon 
‘Monty’. Plain living and high thinking was the keynote, yet there was nothing 
grim and puritanical about them. Through all his teaching career Rendall 
possessed a rare blend of Christian moral earnestness and a Greek love of 
beauty and intellect. He believed, rightly or wrongly, that men and boys 
must needs love the highest when they see it. 

Dr Rendall retired from Winchester in 1924. I enjoyed the privilege of 
his friendship only towards the end of his long, golden autumn. He was then 
a familiar and greatly honoured figure, a lonely old bachelor, in that serene 
and gracious East Suffolk where he loved to wander like another Scholar Gipsy. 
His main work was done—the Winchester career, the world tour on behalf of 
the Rhodes scholarship Trust, the Governorship of the B.B.C.—but even then 
in his ninth decade he was still vigorous and active in various kinds of public 
work. His home was the massive Gatehouse, sole relic of the ancient Butley 
Priory, to the restoration of which he devoted his energies and all his means. 
How he loved that haunt of ancient peace! I can hear him now, discoursing 
on the great ‘armorial’, those thirty-five shields cut in the flint and stone. It 
may be, as Canon Firth suggests, that his passion for the Middle Ages was 
hardly more than his own personal vision; and one visitor summed it up neatly 
by saying that if the Middle Ages were not really like Dr Rendall’s idea, well, 
they ought to have been! 

The few talks we had in that great old vaulted room or in the garden with 
its huge bomb crater and scarred wall, will always remain a delightful memory. 
He talked about old days and old ways, and about Trinity College to which 
he had gone from Harrow in the generation before I went there from a very 
different background. One day he told me he had just returned from a visit 
to London. ‘I called at the House of Lords,’ he said, ‘and no fewer than... 
Ah! . . . three of my old boys invited me to have tea with them.’ The old 
Doctor, besides being a finished Classical scholar and a lover of the Arts, had 
been a ‘soccer Blue’ and a member of the famous Corinthians who in 1885 
beat Blackburn Rovers, the English Cup-holders, by six goals to nil. But he 
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afterwards took little part in games, being suspicious of that exaggerated devo- 
tion to athletics which was becoming a marked feature of the new century. 
However, I do know that the old sportsman was a keen supporter of the village 
team at Butley and that he hardly ever missed a local match. 

Rendall was certainly a queer mixture, as his biographer points out plainly 
and faithfully. He was no mere laudator temporis acti yet he did obviously 
belong to that safe little world of privilege and prosperity. His serene Evan- 
gelical faith was the great thing, combined with magnificent vitality and utter 
devotion to the vocation to which he was dedicated. No wonder he, an ‘out- 
sider’, made a personal conquest of Winchester College and the whole jealously- 
guarded ‘ethos’ of the Wykehamical body. He must have been a real and last- 
ing inspiration to very many gifted boys who were to fill positions of leadership 
in the nation. In spite of his academic attainments, it appears that intellectually 
he was not in the very front rank. Of course, he had his weaknesses, some of 
them laughable, and some more irritating than amusing to his juniors born 
into a strange new world. As Canon Firth says in his kindly criticism, it was 
not easy for a bachelor Headmaster, living in almost princely state on £3,500 
a year (and everything found), to understand and sympathize with younger 
men pressed by family cares and the many awkward problems of our day. It 
may be that his life-work will be looked back upon as representing the last 
great effort of the Victorian public school system. 

From my own personal knowledge, slight though it was, I was sure that 
the Doctor, however little he might know of the real world of today, was indeed 
a great and good man, a giant left over from an earlier and better age. Of the 
world of Methodism too he knew very little, but he was warmly interested in 
all that I tried to tell him. His last letter lies before me now—in that neat 
scholarly hand of his—one of the very last he wrote, for he slipped away quietly 
a few weeks later. It is typical of that magnanimous spirit, whose long life was 
dedicated to the things that are more excellent. CHARLES GIMBLETT 











MADELEY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


OHN FLETCHER whimsically apologized to the Queen Consort that his 
parish was always fruitful of singularities. Madeley unquestionably was 
one of the most interesting parishes in Britain. This corner of Shropshire, ‘the 
forgotten county’, clearly reveals the Industrial Revolution, the Evangelical 
Revival, and the old background of manorial England. Yet the different sets 
of facts are rarely seen together. Fletcher’s biographers view the parish as 
the scene of his evangelical labours. Its bull-baiting and its public houses 
have received more mention than its historic buildings. Most students of the 
coal and iron industries know only the name Coalbrookdale, which was but 
a part of Madeley parish. This article will attempt to give those whose interest 
is chiefly in the revival, a topographical and industrial view of the place. 


The name Madeley, derived from the Anglo-Saxon, means a meadow near 
the brook. As the crow flies, the town lies eight miles due north of Bridgnorth, 
and four and a half miles south-west of the Wrekin. In the eighteenth century, 
the south-western boundary of the parish was the River Severn. On its eastern 
side ran the Mad-brook, not far from the road now marked as A442. This 
old turnpike road ran from Bridgnorth, and at a point in the parish called 
‘Cuckoo Oak’ turned sharply eastwards to Shifnal. From this same point a 
turnpike road ran westward to the bank of the Severn, to a spot later known 
as Iron-Bridge and thence to Shrewsbury. The section of the modern A442 
running from Cuckoo Oak to Wellington did not exist. The turnpike road 
running east-west, cutting the parish into two, rose to a height of 482 feet 
above sea-level, and fell steeply to the river and to the deep valley known as 
Coalbrookdale. From the highest point of this road in one direction could 
be seen the Wrekin, cold and forbidding very often. A quarter of a mile in 
the opposite direction the land ended in sheer cliffs above the Severn. 

Fletcher’s parish was large, thinly populated at first, but rapidly growing. 
According to Archdeacon Plymley’s Survey, it had a population of 2,690, 
comprising 560 families housed in 440 houses. In 1793 these figures had risen 
to 3,677, 851, and 754 respectively. In 1801 the population was 4,758; in 1871 
it had become 9,475. His parish has since become three distinct parishes— 
Madeley, Iron Bridge, and Coalbrookdale. 

Iron Bridge, a tiny hamlet in Fletcher’s early days in Madeley, became 
celebrated by the erection of the first cast-iron bridge ever to be made. The 
fantastic dream of the cast-iron-mad trio, Darby, Wilkinson, and Gregory, 
materialized as a thing of sylvan beauty and utility. Wesley saw the metal for 
the huge ribs running in the moulds cut in the earth itself at the Coalbrookdale 
Company’s Works nearby. ‘I doubt whether the Colossus at Rhodes weighed 
much more’, he said. A famous engineer in describing the bridge, says: “The 
span of the arch is one-hundred feet six inches, and the height to the centre 
is forty feet. The weight of iron in the whole is three hundred and seventy 
eight tons ten hundred weights. On the largest or exterior rib is inscribed 
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in capitals “This bridge was cast at Coalbrookdale and erected in the year 
1779”.’ The Act of Parliament which authorized the bridge actually provided 
against failure. But it was an epoch-making engineering triumph, and Abraham 
Darby was awarded the Gold Medal of the Society of Arts. 

Arthur Young described Coalbrookdale, in 1776, as ‘a winding glen between 
two vast hills’, adding that ‘the iron works of this parish are supposed to be 
the most considerable of any in England; the forges, mills, and steam engines, 
with all their vast machinery, the flaming furnaces and smoking lime kilns, 
form a spectacle horribly sublime’. Certainly this lovely wooded valley, with 
its half-timbered cottages and its rushing stream, was the scene of some re- 
markable achievements and experiments by its ‘iron-men’. The location of 
furnaces at this spot owed nothing originally to the coal that was available 
there. The stream and the timber were at first the determining factors. There 
were works here as early as 1609, as the preservation of an iron plate of that 
date witnesses. During the eighteenth century, under three generations of 
Darbys, the iron works expanded. Abraham Darby the first came here in 
1709, At first he made pots, kettles, and other hollow-ware. Later he made 
grates (specimens of which exist in Madeley Vicarage), smoothing irons, door- 
frames, and sugar-pans. He patented the dry-sand mould, a method which 
he brought from Holland, in 1707. In 1712 he first used coal in the smelting 
of iron. This was slow work. As late as 1747 it was still regarded as a novelty. 
Rathbone’s Memoirs of Reynolds states that in 1785 there were at Coalbrook- 
dale sixteen fire engines, eight blast furnaces, nine forges, and twenty miles 
of rails. In 1803 there were two other furnaces here, blown by a large water- 
wheel, each producing 40 tons per week. Six years after Fletcher took up 
residence in Madeley, one of his parishioners, George Granage, and his brother 
were granted a patent for making bar iron without using wood charcoal. For 
this, a ‘reverbatory or air furnace’ was specially constructed. This discovery 
anticipated the work of the much more famous Henry Cort. 

The Coalbrookdale end of Fletcher’s parish thus played a most important 
part in the development of Britain’s iron industry. Robert Stephenson claims 
that the first iron railway in England was associated with Reynolds, who, as 
an experiment, cast several tons of rails at the Dale in 1767. Coalbrookdale 
also claims to have had a railway of wood as early as 1620, and black oak rails 
of incredible hardness have been unearthed from time to time. 

There were furnaces elsewhere in the parish besides those at Coalbrookdale. 
At Madeley Wood were the Bedlam Furnaces, at which was some remarkable 
machinery. Watt’s fire engine was first used there, so it is claimed. Here the 
production was almost 50 tons of pig iron a week, most of which was for sale. 
Massive lumps of masonry, however, are all that remain. In Madeley itself 
there was a well-established forge which, according to a record dated 1773, 
was producing chains, presses and dies. 

At Lightmore, by 1796, there were three blast furnaces working. Expansion 
at this corner of the parish was considerable. A writer on the Rise of the 
Midland Iron Industries says of the period 1782-93: ‘By a combination of 
prosperity with enlightened policy, the Madeley people were less crowded at 
the end of this immigration than before it.’ 

Coalmining was as important in the life of the parish as the iron industry. 
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It was in fact the earlier industry. The Prior of Wenlock had granted a licence 
for the digging of coal as far back as the year 1322, and for many years after- 
wards it was obtained at the Brocholes. Thomas Fuller makes reference to 
the ‘river of fresh-water coal’ obtained on the steep banks of Madeley Wood 
noting that it was so near to the Severn that the coals ‘are easily ported by 
boat into other shires’. 

In Fletcher’s day pit-head and squat, uncovered pit mounds were growing 
all over the parish. For the most part these pits were shallow and hand-worked. 
Some had horizontal shafts as well as vertical ones. So shallow and easily 
worked were some of them, that it is on record in Shropshire that pits have 
even been sunk in the high road. The Coalbrookdale Company sank a pit in 
1732 which cost only £2 17s. to open, and at another time a pit 87 feet deep 
cost the Company only £8 to sink. The result of this shallow mining is seen 
in the fact that in the Madeley Wood area there is hardly a building that is 
not out of perpendicular. An idea of what some of the pit-heads were like 
can be gathered from prints of the Gin Pit, Lightmore. Over the shaft was a 
box-like frame. About ten feet above the ground was a large cable-wheel revolv- 
ing horizontally. Below this, and attached to it, was a wooden harness, to take 
a horse which moved round and round. The cable from the wheel passed 
over pulleys and over vertical wheels, to work the cage up and down the shaft. 
The whole mechanism was called a ‘whimsie’ or a ‘whimsie gin’. 

The Coalbrookdale Coalfield had six seams of coal over two feet thick. On 
the western side the seams run close to the river, and almost break the surfaces 
of the valley above the water level. The measures dip sharply to the eastward. 
East of a line drawn from Coalport in the direction of Lilleshall, they pass under 
Permian and Triassic rocks, and beneath the parish boundary on this side are 
seams six feet thick. Throughout the whole field, ironstone, in layers of nodules, 
lies interbedded with the coal. In some pits both were worked. The limestone 
required for smelting was obtained practically on the parish borders. Even this 
does not exhaust the catalogue of its natural wealth, for clay is also interbedded 
with the other seams. The development of the clay industry on the spot, how- 
ever, lies just outside our period. 

The pits directed by the Madeley Wood Company were well equipped for 
their time and enterprisingly worked. There was a pit at Blisser’s Hill, not far 
from the Church, which not long after Fletcher’s death was linked direct to 
the Severn at Coalport by a tunnel along which coal was carried straight on 
to the barges. This tunnel, incidentally, yielded large quantities of petroleum 
and tar, and for a time this resulted in business with a number of Continental 
countries. Shropshire was acknowledged to be advanced in coal-getting and 
coal-selling, and the result was that men from Coalbrookdale, for example, 
went into such far counties as Falkirk and Lancashire, as well as into such 
nearer ones as Staffordshire, spreading Shropshire methods. On the other 
hand, the colliers had to deliver as well as hew the coal. 


II 


In spite of what is known of the coal industry in the parish, the picture is 
blurred in some respects. Of Madeley parish in particular the question which 
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requires to be answered is: ‘How is it that on the scene of such industrial enter- 
prise and expansion there was such dire poverty?’ The answer may lie partly 
in the fact that the miners were only paid a ‘subsistence’ each week, and were 
never sure when the balance would be paid. Again, the accident rate was high, 
and widows and orphans were numerous. Further, the drink evil, added to 
gaming, had disastrous economic as well as moral effects. Fletcher also sug- 
gests that horseracing was another evil of the time, but no other references to 
this, so far as Madeley goes, have appeared. It may well be, of course, that 
workmen lost time and money in going to the racecourses, perhaps as far afield 
as Ludlow. 

At this point reference may be made to Madeley Wakes, which were associated 
with Fairs held on 26th January, 29th May, and 12th October. Against these 
Fletcher sternly set his face. Beer flowed freely; miners and bargemen fought 
each other; and work was forgotten in coarse sports. On three days there was 
bull-baiting. It started each day at an inn on Lincoln Hill, and the second 
bout took place a few yards from the Iron-bridge; by the time the crowd reached 
Madeley Wood Green, the bull was wild. Fletcher did not succeed in stamp- 
ing out this cruel sport—but one of his successors did. 

The coming of the cuckoo gave the miners another excuse for idleness; for 
they had a custom which was expressed in the phrase, “The cuckoo must pay 
for his foot-ale.’ The men would club together and send for a ‘fetching’ of 
ale, and they then spent the day on the pit bank drinking. It was probably 
a quip from one of such a group, about the desirability of prolonging this 
pleasurable idleness, which gave rise to the local legend that the inhabitants 
near the place called Cuckoo Oak circled a tree there to prevent the cuckoo 
from flying away. 

Bad harvests and the economic uncertainties which were common to the 
country as a whole may be seen adding to the distress of the poor in Madeley. 

In 1796 the Iron Masters of the parish gave £6,000 to buy corn from Liver- 
pool, which was sold cheaply to the Madeley people. By modern standards, 
this is quite rightly called ‘a dubious policy of preventing riots’. The thing 
to be observed, however, is that in this parish there was no High Tory harsh- 
ness and callousness, but a warm-hearted attempt to meet a situation compli- 
cated by intemperance, idleness, and vice. 

The wedding of coal and iron in the neighbourhood brought the Severn 
into fuller use and occasioned the construction of the canals. Towards the close 
of his ministry, Fletcher heard distinguished men like William Reynolds, who 
were in and out of Madeley, airing wildcat schemes for lifting loaded barges 
bodily out of waterways and conveying them to the river hundreds of feet 
below; and Mrs Fletcher saw it done not long after her husband died. 

In Fletcher’s day the Severn was a busy waterway. Vessels varying from 
40 to 80 tons burthen loaded coal, iron, and other materials in the parish. 
They drew no more than four feet. The stream took them down, and horses, or 
men, or both, hauled them back, loaded to half capacity. Fletcher describes 
the hauliers as bent almost like beasts at this task. They were linked to the 
rope by loops. Before 1771 there was no tow-path; but in that year Richard 
Reynolds obtained an Act of Parliament for the construction of one, and there- 
after a toll was paid by weight on each barge for maintenance. Vessels in the 
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iron trade made more than twenty voyages each way a year. Hulbert, a historian 
of Shropshire, stated that he had seen as many as twenty barges at once, either 
already loaded or being loaded, at Coalport Wharf. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1756 asserted that 100,000 tons of coal per year was at that time being 
carried from Madeley and Broseley. 

The mining population of Madeley Wood was, as Wesley said, Kingswood 
all over again. The water-men also, especially at election times and during 
the ‘Wakes’, were a terror throughout the neighbourhood. They had 
bacchanalian initiation ceremonies for youths new to river life; they poached 
continuously ; and they were experts at ‘staving’ casks, and at extracting freight 
and leaving the boxes apparently full. 

In 1799 the hamlet of Coalport saw the extension of the small buildings of 
Rose’s China Factory into an extraordinary muddle of workshops and kilns, 
and witnessed an influx of craftsmen who made the name world-famous for 
the production of a beautiful hand-painted china. The Coalport factory sprang 
out of the ruins of older ones located across the river. At first the new Com- 
pany made a ‘fret-body china, beautifully transparent and of a delicate waxy 
blue’. About 1820 they produced a felspar china, cheaper, but still beautiful, 
though not equalling the original ware. All the same, the Society of Arts 
awarded J. Rose its gold medal for this felspar porcelain and an improved 
glaze. The fret-body process was carried on at Old Sévres in the reign of 
Louis XV. So near to the original did ‘Coalport’ come that it is on record that 
the firm’s heads have occasionally paid big sums for pieces of ‘Sévres’ which 
turned out to have been made in their own factory. The ground shades achieved 
by these Coalport craftsmen were beautiful. Experts have said that they 
imitated the ‘Rose Pompadour’ more successfully than anywhere else. Coal- 
port ‘services’ were used in the Royal palaces and great houses of Britain. 

At the close of the eighteenth-century a chain and rope works was also estab- 
blished at Coalport; the chains were of a new type, i.e. flat-link wood keyed 
pit chains, and were invented by Benjamin Edge who started production of 
them there. At the opening of the nineteenth century wooden barges were 
being made there, and nearby there was also a plant for crushing linseed, 
remarkable for a wheel eighty-nine feet in diameter. 

Fletcher died before Coalport achieved such fame. Mrs Fletcher saw it, 
however, and seized an opportunity there for evangelism. Sarah Lawrence, 
her adopted daughter, had dreamed that great good would follow the erection 
of a chapel in Coalport. Mrs Fletcher built one there to her memory. It served 
for about fifty years. It stands, a derelict building, a few paces from the river. 

Edward Dyas, parish clerk, has been credited with being the discoverer of 
printers’ rollers. Unable to find his ‘ball’, he used a piece of soft glue for a 
hurried job. He was pleased with his success, and one of his further experi- 
ments was to add treacle to the glue to prevent its hardening. Thereafter he 
discarded his felt ball. He let out his secret, over a cheerful glass in a public 
house, to a man who commercialized it. Dyas’s printing was carried on in the 
house later occupied by Miss Tooth. 

In addition to all these other occupations, there was also farming, and that 
was hardly affected by the industrialism of the parish; Fletcher said that the 
farmers were buried in their furrows. And, of course, the parish had all its 
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shopkeepers, its saddlers, joiners, maltsters, and at least one watchmaker; it 
was rivalled only by Shrewsbury for the making of clogs and pattens; and it 
had, too, a flourishing market. 


III 


Madeley has changed almost beyond recognition since Fletcher’s day. Few of 
the old cottages remain. Here and there, for instance, near the Church, at 
the Lloyds in the Dale, half-timbered dwellings may be seen. Most of the big 
houses, of course, remain. 

Ten minutes’ walk due north from the Church is Madeley Court, which 
the first Abraham Darby bought early in the eighteenth century. As it stands 
it is mainly Elizabethan, but a house had stood there from the time of Domes- 
day; the Manor and the mill are mentioned as early as 1167. High walls 
originally enclosed the Court, and traces of a strong outer wall and of the moat 
are still visible. The mill wheel and pool have disappeared, but traces of the 
vivaries remain. 

The basements are castle-like with walls one and a half yards thick, pierced by 
slit windows. There were fine panelled rooms on the ground floor. Two spiral 
staircases were provided. One of these was made of solid trees placed one 
upon another. At the head of the staircase was a chapel. Over the main door- 
way was carved the arms of the Ferrar family, and grotesque figures adorned 
the walls outside. Water from a reservoir fed by a spring was piped into the 
house. A huge indoor well had been made by building a tunnel which sloped 
downwards to the adjoining lake. On the west side there is a gate-house, a fine 
example of Tudor architecture. At each side of the gateway is an octagonal 
turret, and these are joined above the arch by rooms. Over the doorway are 
the arms of the Brooke family and other heraldic items. Facing the courtyard 
is a fine portico. 

Some distance away to the west of the Court, on the high ground of Lincoln 
Hill near to Hodge Bower, was a range of ancient, massive buildings known as 
the Lodge Farm. This stone house had windows similar in style to those of 
the Court, and presumably was of the same period. An unusual feature of the 
building was a tower with four projecting look-outs. Beams inside were used 
as seats by the watchmen, the place having been built to protect the forest 
around and the enclosed park of earlier centuries. 

On a promontory high above the Severn, south-east from the Church, from 
which there is an impressive view along the valley to the Montgomery Hills, 
stands the Haye. The name suggests that this was an animal enclosure in the 
days when the forest was standing. This house is practically unknown, having 
been overshadowed by the Court, but it has fine timbers, panelling, rooms, and 
a hiding hole. Local tradition has it that in pre-reformation times a community 
of religious women lived there. Remote from roads, even now, it breathes the 
atmosphere of a practically self-contained medieval yeoman establishment. 
Here for a time lived William Reynolds, just above his Incline. He made a 
collection of fossils from the coal measures which was the admiration and study 
of famous geologists, such as Buckland, Murchison, and Prestwich. 

A stone’s throw from the Church is the Upper-house. It is not the house 
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itself, but its half-timbered barn, which has stolen the limelight; for here, 
Francis Wolfe sheltered Charles II after the Battle of Worcester in 1651. The 
barn looks almost as it did then. Just across the road from the barn is Madeley 
Hall, a good specimen of a Georgian brick house with stone dressings. 

Some large houses which stood in Fletcher’s day have since disappeared. 
Among these is the Rough Park House, which is just off the road to Light- 
more, wherea girls’ boarding school was housed. It was to the girls of this school 
that Fletcher gave his quaint lesson in his kitchen on the minimum time needed 
for breakfast. This house was a fine square building with a grand stone stair- 
case. A stained-glass window of the stoning of St Stephen was much admired. 
A feature of the dining-room was its large frescoes. The roof was flat and lead- 
covered. The building continued to be used as a girls’ boarding school until 
the end of last century. It was demolished during the First World War. 

These houses all lie fairly near to the Vicarage, and there were others farther 
afield. Enough has been said, however, to correct the picture, which so many 
people have, that Madeley in the eighteenth century was all inns and hovels. 

GerorGE LAWTON 
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The Sacral King in Ancient Israel, by Aubrey R. Johnson. (University of Wales Press, 
Cardiff, 12s. 6d.) 


This volume is a very important book indeed, and it may easily prove to be the most 
important on the Old Testament published in this country during this decade. It is 
a careful and thorough discussion of the position and function of the king in pre- 
exilic Israel. Readers who are wise in the use of words will notice that the word is 
‘sacral’, and not ‘divine’ or ‘sacred’. This indicates to the discerning the importance 
of the book. Dr Johnson does not agree with the Uppsala (Sweden) school of scholars. 
Their findings are to be found at their fullest in the writings of Ivan Engnell (and 
also in T. H. Gaster’s Thespis, pp.34-43.) There is, they say, a seasonal pattern of 
ritual common to the whole of the ancient ‘Near East’. The ‘divine king’ represents 
the god; there is a mock combat; a human scape-goat, the god is slain and buried and 
rises again; there is a ‘sacred marriage’, and so forth. It is claimed that all this is the 
background, not only of many psalms, but also of parts of the prophets, and all the 
guesses and suppositions and alleged similarities of Frazer’s The Golden Bough are 
brought in to help to expand the theme. Aubrey Johnson shows that we can acknow- 
ledge the importance of the king in the cultus as representing the people on the one 
side and representing the god on the other without accepting the theories of the 
Uppsala school. Personally, I am very glad indeed that a scholar of Dr Johnson’s 
particular reputation for thoroughness and care has written this book, and especially 
that he has come to the conclusions that he has reached. The book is written in such 
a way that it can be understood without any knowledge of Hebrew. Technical details 
are regularly relegated to the footnotes, and they are well-documented. Altogether, 
this is one of those scholarly books which can be read with advantage by any careful, 
inquiring reader. It not only lights up many a couplet in the Psalter, but is to be 
commended from the point of view of the general understanding of the Psalms. 
NorMaN H. SNAITH 


The Growth of the Pentateuch: A Literary, Sociological and Biographical Approach, 
by Immanuel Lewy. (Bookman Associates, New York, $4.50.) 
Challenges to what is called ‘the generally accepted critical theory of the Pentateuch’ 
are embarrassingly numerous nowadays. Indeed, it appears to some that before long 
‘the generally accepted theory’ will be a rejection of the classical, documentary analysis. 
This book is another such challenge. Its author’s theory has some resemblance to 
Wellhausen’s, in that he believes in certain blocks of material, but, though he follows 
in the main the usual chronological order of sources, he has his own system of absolute 
dating, and attributes the sources to known persons. The prophet Nathan (N) was 
the author of the Yahwistic material and of the Ethical Decalogue. His precursor, 
Samuel, compiled the Book of the Covenant. In the ninth century, Elisha was re- 
sponsible both for those additions to the Yahwistic material which are commonly 
known as E, and also for an Ephraimite stratum in Deuteronomy (ED, to be disting- 
uished from the later JD). In Judah, during the same period, Jehoiada added to the 
work of the Yahwist the Priestly narrative (Pn), which is to be distinguished from the 
later Priestly Code. At the end of the eighth century ED was brought from the North- 
ern Kingdom to Jerusalem, where it was adapted to the policy of King Hezekiah (JD). 
This document was concealed during Manasseh’s reign, and discovered in the time of 
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Josiah. But it was regarded as an inadequate antidote to the paganism of the two 
preceding reigns. Accordingly, under the direction of Hilkiah, the Priestly Code (PC) 
was compiled and issued at the end of the seventh century. Behind this long process 
of development, Lewy detects the work of Moses, not in the Ethical Decalogue, but 
in some penal portions of the Book of the Covenant. These positions are supported 
by a detailed argument, and by imaginative reconstructions of the historical situations 
to which the various documents are related. The argument is not always easy to follow, 
partly because of its complicated nature, and partly because of the way in which it is 
presented. Sometimes results are assumed which belong to later parts of the discussion, 
and this makes it harder for the reader to follow the argument. Imagination sometimes 
outruns the evidence, as when Leviticus 19 is said to be ‘based on Huldah’s inter- 
pretative sermon of the Ten Commandments’ and to be ‘in complete agreement with 
the character’ of that prophetess. The book contains a wealth of detailed analysis, of 
which a short review can give no adequate appraisal. G. W. ANDERSON 


Ceci est Mon Corps, Explication de ces paroles de Jésus-Christ, by F. J. Leenhardt. 
(Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., Neuchatel, 4 fr. Swiss.) 


Starting from the Synoptic account of the Last Supper as the Pascal meal, Professor 
Leenhardt tries to prove that Christ used this rite to establish a relation with His 
disciples different from that established by preaching. To do this he makes a distinc- 
tion (which had already been made by the late Sir W. M. Ramsey) between the 
illogically logical and narrow European mind and the mystical Oriental one. When 
the Jew partook of the Pascal meal he was not merely celebrating an event in past 
history; he participated realistically in that ancient deliverance from Egypt whose 
benefits had been shared by all succeeding members of his race. Christ introduced 
a new element into this redemptive rite when He said, “This is my body.’ He Himself 
became the victim sacrificed for the deliverance of those present and ‘many’ others. 
His presence was in a certain sense incorporated in the bread, which for those who 
received it became something more than bread. The word ‘transubstantiation’, which 
has been used to describe this change, is useful because it implies two affirmations 
essential for faith: first, that the substance of things does not consist in their empirical 
content, but in the will of God who sustains them; second, that Christ’s sovereign 
statement transformed the bread by relating it to the ultimate reality as recognized 
by faith. Other sections of the book deal with the Holy Communion as a Sacrifice, its 
Objectivity for the Church, and with the Reservation of the Sacrament. Influenced 
by the ecumenical movement, Professor Leenhardt goes as far as possible to meet the 
Sacerdotalists. Some may think he goes too far. H. Hocarts 


The Formation of the Pauline Corpus of Letters, by C. L. Mitton. (Epworth Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

This small book forms a useful pendent to the author’s large work on the authorship 
and purpose of Ephesians. If this Epistle was not written by Paul, it is an attractive 
conjecture that it was composed at the time when the Pauline letters were collected, 
and perhaps by their collector, and that it was intended to serve as an introduction 
to the Corpus. This view has been argued in a number of works by the American 
scholar E. J. Goodspeed, whose arguments Dr Mitton now sets forth with lucidity, 
but not without criticism. He is cautious with regard to the more speculative features 
of the hypothesis, but ascribes great probability, though not complete certainty, to three 
conclusions: (i) The Pauline letters came into use not gradually but suddenly, in such 
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a way as to suggest that they had been deliberately collected and published, after a 
period of almost complete neglect. (ii) This took place about a.p. 90; (iii) in or near 
Ephesus. The reviewer must confess that he remains unconvinced on all three points. 
The crucial question is whether the early Christian writings subsequent to the Pauline 
letters show traces of them. Dr Mitton quotes (p.32), with some reserve but general 
approval, a table, according to which all or most of the ten Pauline epistles were 
known to the authors of Revelation, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, the Johannine literature, 
and the Pastorals, and also to Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, ‘James’, and Marcion. 
In a short notice all that can be said of this is that other observers of the literature in 
question read the evidence differently; or rather, fail to find more than sporadic traces 
of the evidence of which Dr Mitton finds so great a quantity. His interesting and 
scholarly book is to be welcomed, and may be right; but young students should not 
suppose that it absolves them from the duty of first-hand study of the sources. 

C. K. BARRETT 


The Epistle to the Romans, by Vincent Taylor. (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 


The Epworth Preachers’ Commentaries, of which this is the first, set out to ‘explain 
the original meaning of each Biblical passage and indicate its relevance to human 
need in the present situation’. It is not surprising that Dr Vincent Taylor, whose 
interest in doctrinal preaching is well known in the Methodist Church, was invited to 
write this first commentary. Most readers will be glad that Dr Taylor has given a brief 
glossary of such Pauline words as ‘body’, ‘justification’, and ‘righteousness’. This 
section alone will suggest to preachers many themes relevant to the needs of their 
congregations. Within the body of the commentary the method followed has been to 
precede each section of the Epistle by a short paraphrase; then to take the verses in 
order, giving explanations of points of special importance or difficulty; and to add a 
paragraph that points out the main themes. One could hardly use the book without 
becoming aware of many subjects for sermons, but Dr Taylor is too experienced a 
teacher to attempt to do for us what we must do for ourselves. The book is an aid to 
Bible study and not a substitute for it and it puts into the hand of the preacher a useful 
tool with suggestions as to how it may be used, but it does not furnish him with ready- 
made sermons. Those who are familiar with recent work on Romans will note that 
Dr Taylor in his treatment of Chapter 7, verses 7-25, does not lay himself open to 
Nygren’s accusation of ignoring the change of tense in verse 14. A preacher recently 
advised his congregation to ‘Live for a week in Philippi with St Paul’, and added: 
‘Rome is a sterner clime, but is well worth the effort.’ This commentary will do much 
to acclimatize us. VINCENT PARKIN 


The Bible Story, by Guy Daniel. (Grosvenor Press, 25s.) 

This handsome volume contains 192 pages of text, six excellent maps, and forty- 
eight splendidly chosen colour plates which reproduce paintings of great masters from 
Giotto to Vermeer. It summarizes the whole story of the Bible in a very readable 
manner, making use of modern (that is, fifty years old) knowledge and criticism. 
Its aim is excellent and it attempts something that wants doing, but the need to deny 
verbal inspiration is too constantly in the author’s mind and his conscientious attempts 
to explain every miracle are rather tiresome. Its main weakness, however, is that the 
religion it portrays is centred in man. There is indeed hardly any room at all for the 
activity of God; inspiration is merely the ability to see further than most people and 
to accept what is seen; the Bible is no more than the story of man’s discoveries about 
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God; Jesus is apparently a man who became divine, and Christianity is simply a 
religion founded on His teaching. Such a book may perhaps help some readers to 
look at the Bible honestly and to see its story as a single whole, but it is a pity that it is 
so full of misleading half-truths and so empty of any real sense of the working of God. 
J. ALAN Kay 


The God of Our Faith, by Harris Franklin Rall. (Abingdon Press via Epworth Book- 
shop, $2.75.) 
Bearing the sub-title, ‘How can We know God and His Purpose for Us’, this book is 
addressed to the ‘thoughtful layman’ as well as to ‘ministers and students of theology’. 
Although it is the last published of three volumes, more than half of this work deals 
with prologomena—the nature of theology, faith, reason, authority, and so on. The 
author briefly dismisses ‘authoritarian’ theology, whether in its Roman or its ‘tradi- 
tional Protestant’ form. He discusses, with much repetition, the meaning of the word 
‘empirical’, and he seeks to establish a meaning for that term which will release theology 
from ‘the dogmatic misuse of the New Testament’, and from undue attention to either 
historical or philosophical theology, whilst leaving room for a theology that is ‘rational 
and critical’, as well as empirical, and ‘interprets and reports that which is given.’ 
In the earlier part of the book “The God of the New Testament’ and “The God of the 
Creeds’ are quickly described and then left behind, whilst, in the closing fifty-seven 
pages, the author gives his own statement of what ‘theology’ teaches about the nature 
of God, the Person of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, and ‘God and the World’. 
In the last section we are informed that God’s ‘goal is the sharing of life and that this 
roots in his nature as love’, and that ‘God’s way with man is ethical and mystical, 
moral and “religious” ’. A few pages upon the problem of evil bring the book to an 
end. Dr Rall tells us that there is no doctrine of the Trinity in the New Testament, 
and finds the doctrine in the Creeds somewhat obscure. However, while the word 
‘mystery’ (used in a sense very different from that of mysterion) appears in his own 
account of the Trinity, we are assured that in Jesus Christ we have the ‘supreme 
revelation of God’, one in whom ‘God comes to us’, and that God ‘as Holy Spirit’ 
is present and working ‘in the soul of man, in the Church and in history’. Apart 
from a number of not very illuminating references to books that have appeared during 
the last quarter of a century, this book might have been written in the high day of 
liberal Protestantism. There is no understanding of present-day insight into Biblical 
theology, nor, indeed, of contemporary philosophy. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
viction that the ‘thoughtful layman’ would be greatly confused by these pages. Much 
is said about the need for ‘authority’, but the writer is much clearer about the authori- 
ties that must be rejected than about the ‘authority’ for his own pages of theological 
pronouncement. FREDERIC GREEVES 


Protestant Christianity, Interpreted through Its Development, by John Dillinger and 
Claud Welch. (Scribner, 21s.) 
Reading this book within sight of the Vatican, I asked of it two questions: Can it tell 
me positively and precisely what being a Protestant means? and, Will it help me to 
be a better Ecumenical? The last chapter assured me on the first question; from the 
opening page I had no doubt of the answer to the second. In fourteen chapters 
the authors, members of the Faculties at Yale and Columbia Universities, interpret the 
story of Protestantism from Luther to today as essentially a perpetual seeking for the 
wholeness of the gospel. In the name of the sovereignty of God, it rejects every human 
claim to finality and absoluteness, protesting against the notion of an ‘infallible and 
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irreformable Church’, not only at Rome, but anywhere. It deals with broad trends in a 
concise, analytic style with transatlantic detachment and perspective. The brushwork 
is bold and impressionistic. Occasionally individual sentences are false, but the total 
paragraph true. It is obviously an American book. The European story is hardly 
developed further than is necessary to explain the American. Yet this itself may be 
more significant than we think. A more serious omission is that there is no adequate 
treatment of the mutual impact of Catholicism and Protestantism as the story develops. 
Of minutiae, on p.5, line 6, surely for ‘Rome’ we should read ‘Athens’, and on p.155, 
line 8, for ‘or’ read ‘of’. Yet this is a book which should be available for every theo- 
logical student. There can be few other books of 340 pages which give so well the 
setting for the rest of his studies on the subject. More than that, if it be true that 
each of us lives a foreshortened form of all our race’s spiritual history, here a reader 
will find system to help him to analyse many of the confused spiritual movements in 
his own self. R. Kissack 


Foundation of American Freedom, by A. Mervyn Davies. (Abingdon Press, via Epworth 

Bookshop, $3.50.) 

This is a most engaging book from the other side of the Atlantic—not least because 
it looks at British history in a way in which no one nowadays is brought up to look at it. 
Mr Davies sets out to prove that John Calvin is the real father of American democracy, 
primarily because he separated the Church from the State (this separation is the key- 
stone of democracy in most American eyes), but also because he opposed both tyranny 
and licence in the State, put the power of the people, under God, above that of 
magistrates, and allowed for the inveteracy of human sin in his constitutional pro- 
posals. It is true that he was intolerant; but he was the pioneer of liberty, malgré lui, 
for he taught men to fear only the sovereign God, and when a man learns that lesson 
he is free of human tyranny for ever. This thesis is worked out in the history of 
France, Germany, Scotland, Holland, England, and finally America. Where Calvinism 
was rejected, as in France and Germany, absolutism supervened, to the ruin of Europe. 
In England the Calvinist revolution finally failed, so that we were doomed to a democ- 
racy which is stunted in its growth. But the emigrés took the seed of truth to America. 
Its growth, even there, was impeded for a while by the theocratic oligarchs of New 
England; but it germinated and flourished, and the consummated American Con- 
stitution is the end-product of Geneva. 

Mr Davies cannot cover so much ground without begging questions here and there 
and greatly simplifying the course of European history, or without assuming that 
American democracy is always and everywhere the best polity for everyone. But he 
writes honestly and freshly; and it is good to be reminded so vividly of the view that 
the Puritans (and not least such extremists as the Levellers) indicated the real road 
forward to freedom, which England has never wholeheartedly taken. 

Rupert E. Davies 


India: Democracy and Education, by Josselyn Hennessy. (Longmans, 22s. 6d.) 

To one who studied the evidence and conclusions of the Indian University Education 
Commission of 1948-9 this book brings welcome hope. It tells of successful experi- 
ments in comprehensive education which merit investigation by educationists far 
beyond the confines of India. Behind the story lies the enterprise and vision of 
G. D. Birla—India’s Nuffield—who set up a Trust for the promotion of education in 
his native province with a view to making a contribution to the educational problems 
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of India in general. Like many merchant philanthropists before him, Birla is inter- 
ested most in character building, in that union of piety and learning which turns out 
good citizens rather than passers of examinations. His ideal took root in a very simple 
way at Pilani, a village on the edge of the Punjab desert. Within less than twenty 
years it has borne fruit in a whole group of schools and colleges, ranging from a 
kindergarten which Mme. Montessori has called ‘the dream of her life come true’, 
to a fully equipped engineering college, wherein during leisure hours the students 
have designed apparatus to raise and lower river bridges by radar. The task of investi- 
gating and criticizing the work of the Birla Education Trust was given to a Briton with 
wide experience of life and work in India, and with sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the new republic. Aided by his wife, Mr Hennessy has produced a re- 
markable document, illustrated by over a hundred telling pictures. This is no arm- 
chair survey culled from reports. The Hennessys lived on the spot, travelled to the 
outposts, and mingled with the people concerned. Their book lacks nothing of 
objective value because of its stress on the personal. It could not be otherwise because 
Birla’s success is due to the remarkable group of workers who put his ideals into 
practice. Chief among them is S. D. Pande, who deserves to be classed with Arnold, 
Sanderson and Hahn. And then there are the Headmistress who, ‘if laughter did not 
exist, would be the first to spot the necessity of inventing it’, and the Headmaster, 
who said goodbye to a fat salary in New Delhi and went gladly to a modest living on 
the outer edges of remoteness. The book is an absorbing narrative of a creative 
venture of which the guiding principle is ‘the crux of morality is freedom’. 

Marcus Warp 


What is Man?, by J. Stafford Wright. (Paternoster Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Mr Wright, who is the principal of Tyndale Hall, describes his book as a Christian 
assessment of the powers and functions of human personality. He makes a wide sweep, 
embracing the Biblical views of man, revelation and inspiration, and such subjects as 
mind, time and space, miracles, occultism, spiritualism, ghosts, reincarnation and so 
forth. Mr Stafford’s theological standpoint is conservative and evangelical and he 
accepts the Biblical accounts of matters unquestioningly. Balaam was clairvoyant 
and clairaudient and ‘when the ass brayed indignantly, God conveyed its meaning to 
the seer in the form of a human voice’! Is this not a needless elaboration? I believe 
that an animal can talk, for my dog talks to me in a manner as clear as words could be. 
Despite Mr Stafford’s fundamentalist loyalty, the book is very interesting reading, 
and outside the Biblical narratives he can be properly sceptical, though never unfair, 
even to the spiritualism which he rejects. He refers to Harry Price’s book on Borley 
Rectory, which many believed to be irrefutable evidence of a haunted house. Recently, 
however, this evidence has crumpled under a critical survey and can no longer be 
accepted, at least without grave suspicion. Whilst one cannot accept the author’s 
refusal to apply the same critical investigation towards Biblical records as he does in 
regard to other evidence, he introduces much light on psychic matters and offers 
suggestions in each case for further reading. As prices go nowadays, the publishers 
can be congratulated on giving so much reading matter at so reasonable a price. 

E. S. WATERHOUSE 


New Concepts of Healing, Medical, Psychological and Religious, by A. Graham Ikin. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

The author, who has had great experience in the field between psychotherapy and 

religion, takes a wide and tolerant view of the activities that are going on there. She 
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brings the important issues before us. She takes the view that all healing is one, 
whether it proceeds from science or religion. She insists that a sufferer is a human 
being who has many needs which cannot all be satisfied by a single approach, whether 
it be medical, psychotherapeutic, or religious. Her work is therefore directed towards 
bringing doctor, psychotherapist and parson into understanding and co-operation 
with each other. As an effort to do this, the chapter on ‘Psychotherapy and Spiritual 
Direction’ contains much wisdom. The book has an appendix in which the particular 
interests and standpoints of the various bodies at work in this field are described. 
The efforts to philosophize about developments in this field are sometimes unconvinc- 
ing. Her attitude towards faith healing will seem to many to be very uncritical, and 
she often shows a disposition to reason from facts that still need to be proven. The 
style of the book seems to fall between the philosophical and the homely. Its weakness 
is revealed by the constant use of italics, and it is too diffuse, but a deep concern that 
the Church should awake to its opportunity and duty in this realm is apparent on 
every page. Erastus Evans 


Beauty and Bands, by Kenneth E. Kirk. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
Pictures and Parables, by G. H. Lang. (Paternoster Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Benefits of His Passion, by C. H. Dodd. (Abingdon Press, via Epworth Bookshop, 
$1.00.) 

Another Paul, by Neville W. Wright. (Epworth Press, 6s.) 

In the volume Beauty and Bands Mr Kemp has brought together a selection from the 
late Bishop of Oxford’s sermons, articles, and addresses. The sermon that gives its 
title to the book, a noble and moving description of the bishop’s office, is a most 
fitting introduction, since what follows shows the Bishop at his pastoral task, giving 
guidance that is always wise and weighty on matters of current interest and importance 
to the members of his diocese. Methodists will be specially interested at the present 
time in what Dr Kirk had to say about relations between the Church of England and 
the Free Churches, though they will feel obliged to dissent from some of his conclu- 
sions. The claim, for instance, that because ‘God is a God of order’, therefore episcopal 
ordination is ‘organic to our whole system of theology’, and that Christ’s commissioning 
of the Apostles implies the necessity of episcopacy, would seem to most Free Church- 
men a glaring non sequitur. But the issues are presented with great clarity, and with 
an admirable Christian temper, and provide an excellent starting-point for the kind of 
‘frank and friendly discussion’ that Dr Kirk pleaded for. Other articles range from 
such subjects as ‘Capital Punishment’ to ‘Women in the Ministry’, and, whether 
we agree or disagree with Dr Kirk, we are bound to pay tribute to his sincerity, his 
mastery in the marshalling of an argument, and his firm stand upon the authority of 
Scripture. His defence of belief in the Virgin Birth is particularly powerful, and the 
sermon on ‘Rewards in the Gospel’ is a masterpiece of biblical exposition. 

Mr Lang is a fundamentalist, and though he lays it down as a guiding principle that 
‘the primary lesson or lessons of a parable must be grasped, but not each and every 
detail is to be forced to yield a distinct lesson’, he scarcely follows out his own principle, 
since he treats all parables as allegories, whether in the Old Testament or the New, in 
St John’s Gospel or the Synoptics. Thus in the parable of the Ten Virgins the lamps 
are the written Word of God, and the oil is the Spirit. In the parable of the Tares, 
the Tares represent such ‘sons of the evil one’ as Dr Weatherhead, Dr Moffatt, and 
the World Council of Churches. Through his belief that the Kingdom of God will 
only be visible in the millennium the writer is driven to a quite perverse interpretation 
of certain parables. For example, the growth of the mustard seed does not, he tells us, 
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illustrate the growth of the Kingdom of God, but the rise of evil systems such as ‘organ- 
ized missionary societies’, and the birds of heaven that lodge in the branches are ‘the 
spirits of darkness’. How, in that case, the parable can be called a parable of the King- 
dom of God, is not explained. Here, in fact, instead of the Bread of Life we are 
served up all too often with the stale crust of an arid polemic. 

Dr Dodd, in six very short and simple chapters, takes some of the key words and 
texts of the Epistles—the Obedience of Christ, Reconciliation, Expiation, Justifica- 
tion, the Love of God, Death and Resurrection—and interprets them in the light of 
Christ’s Ministry. ‘Good wine needs no bush.’ Once again we meet in this book all 
those qualities which we have learned to associate with Dr Dodd—devout insight, 
a pregnant brevity, and that capacity to state a profound truth simply and freshly 
which is the mark of the really great expositor. 

Mr Wright’s idea of presenting the story of Jesus through the eyes of the editor of a 
Jerusalem newspaper is striking and original, and the tension is sustained to the 
dénouement, though the reader is left wondering at the end just how the criticisms of 
Christ so shrewdly delivered by Ben Yosef the Jew are answered by Ben Yosef the 
Christian, and whether a first-century Jew would think and write in just those terms. 
But this graphic account does focus our attention critically on the Gospel narrative, 
and makes it live for us again. G. E. Lone 

















From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SMITH 


Faith, Freedom and the Future, by Peter Taylor Forsyth (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.) 
This is the latest volume in ‘the Forsyth Reprint’. It consists of eleven lectures 
addressed to Congregationalists, with a summarizing chapter on “The Genesis and 
Genius of Independency’. For Forsyth the climacteric of Independency, and the 
culmination of Protestantism, fell in the days of Cromwell, when it sowed the seed of 
religious and civil liberty. He held that it owed much to Anabaptism (in a much broader 
than the literal sense of the word), even though it rightly rejected it. He held too that 
the high calling of Congregationalism in this century is to lead the way to ‘federal 
reunion’ (with no discussion of the adjective). In all this there is, no doubt, room for 
debate, but Forsyth, of course, dug down to underlying principles, and here he has 
still much to say to all the Churches. The first lecture is on “The Word and the 
Spirit, and this is the basic theme. For Forsyth one pole of the faith is ‘the Word’— 
ie. the Apostolic Gospel as rooted in the fact of Christ Crucified and Regenerating. 
The other pole is the liberty of the Spirit. Each pole is essential for the interpretation 
and perfection of the other. If either be missing, ‘Christianity’ is like an ellipse with 
one focus! This is only a poor hint of the contents of a wealthy book. It was written 
in 1912, and a few phrases ‘date’ it, but, for the rest, it ‘speaks to our condition’ now. 
This describes its impact on a new reader, for I had not read it before. As is the way 
with lectures, there is some repetition, but this is no great matter. May one not claim 
that Wesley, who always brought ‘enthusiasm’ to the test of the Word, saved Method- 
ism from such ‘subjective’ vagaries as engulfed the Anabaptists and Levellers and 
what-not? 


Man on His Past, by Herbert Butterfield (C.U.P., 22s. 6d.). More books of history 
have been written in the last two centuries than in the previous two millenniums. 
So there is now a ‘history of historiography’. In his Wiles Lectures Professor Butter- 
field deals with some aspects of this subject, illustrating chiefly from the Géttingen 
School, Ranke, and Acton—particularly the last. He gives many short quotations, 
and some longer ones, from the ordered mass of Acton’s literary remains at Cam- 
bridge. While there is much in the book for experts, ‘the real purpose of these lectures 
is to suggest that the history of historiography has utility for students of history in 
general’. Henceforward I myself shall suspect every historian! I am left wondering, 
too, how any man could subdue all the relevant documents about any large subject 
in recent centuries. And still archives open and letters emerge. But there is no 
doubt, of course, that these are the lectures of a master in their theme. 


Portrait of a Parson: William Corbett Roberts, by Susan Miles (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). ‘Here he is, the man, the priest, the saint, who was sometimes clumsy, 
sometimes arbitrary, a good, passionate, obstinate man, a man miraculously kind and 
profoundly intelligent, a man of faith and works.’ So Storm Jameson describes 
Father Roberts in a Foreword, and the book, written by an intimate under a pen-name, 
bears it all out. There are many homely and revealing stories, not a few of them 
humorous. Father Roberts cannot be classified. In many ways, for instance, he was a 
High Churchman, yet he ardently advocated intercommunion. He was for twenty- 
one years Rector of St George’s, Bloomsbury—and much else. One just ‘takes to 
him’ 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Hegel, by Karl Barth, traduction Frangaise de Jean Carrére (Delachaux & Niestlé, 
Neuchatel, 3.35 fr. Swiss). A French translation of the chapter on Hegel in Barth’s 
Protestant Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 


An Introduction to the Study of New Testament Greek, with a first reader, by James 
Hope Moulton, fifth edition, revised by Henry G. Meecham (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). 
There is no need to commend Moulton’s Grammar. Its revision was the last task of 
Dr Meecham’s life. Among his many small additions there are two short but useful 
appendixes. The book begins at the beginning, but only experts need more than it 
contains. 


Miss Mitford and Mr Harness, by Caroline M. Duncan-Jones (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.). 
The writer of this book, using many hitherto unpublished letters, tells the story of 
the lifelong friendship between a very gallant woman and Rev. William Harness, 
who, like her, knew everyone in the literary world of their time. There are brief 
glimpses of famous contemporaries, from Byron to Ruskin and Browning. For instance 
Mary Howitt noted one day that Tennyson filled his pipe twenty-five times! 


Knife and Life in India, by T. Howard Somervell (Livingstone Press, 10s. 64.). 
Dr Somervell, the famous ‘Everester’, wrote this book in 1939, but most copies 
perished in the war. He has now brought it up-to-date. For thirty years he has been 
a ‘surgical missionary’, first in Travancore, and now in Vellore. He writes like a racy 
conversationalist, seasoning facts and stories with sagacity. This book tells a finer 
story than any assault of a mountain. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


Protestantism, by John A. Mackay (Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, 
50 cents).... The Elements of Christianity (‘Reader’s Guide’ series), by V. A. Demant 
(C.U.P., 2s. 6d.). .. . Walter Pater, the Scholar-Artist, by Lord David Cecil (C.U.P., 
2s. 6d.). . . . The Faith we Declare, Brief Studies in Salvation Army Doctrine, by 
Harry Dean (Salvationist Publishing & Supplies, 9d.). . . . Beckly Pamphlets, etc. 
(Epworth Press): A Christian View of Industry in Relation to the Social Order, by 
J. P. K. Byrnes (6d.); Peace and War, by R. D. Moore (6d.); Gambling and Citizenship, 
by J. Clark Gibson (6d.); The Church in the New Age, by E. C. Urwin (6d.); Houses 
and Homes, a New Social Factor, by E. Benson Perkins (9d.). . . . The Missionary 
Obligation of the Church, the report of the Methodist Conference Commission 
(Epworth Press, 2s.). 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


Theology Today, October (Princeton, via Blackwell, Oxford, 5s.). 

Articles on Kierkegaard: Scandinavian Studies, 1945- 53, by Niels Thulstrup; Translators 
and Interpreters, by Walter Lowrie; Gruntvig and Kierkegaard, Their Views of the Church, 
by Henning Hoirup. 

Existentialism is a Mysticiem, by Carl Michalson. 

do., January. 

The Transforming Power of the Gospel (in Paul), by Otto A. Piper. 

Theology and Therapy in Job, by W. S. Taylor. 

The Rise (and history) of Marian Theology (and cultus), by Georges A. Barrois. 

The International Review of Missions, J med (Edinburgh House, 4s. 6d.). 

A Survey of the Year 1955, by M.S 

What is a Christian School?, by W. R. Booth. 

South India: The Way Union oe by T. S. Garrett. 

Experiment in Democracy: The New Villages in Malaya, by J. R. Fleming. 

The Expository Times, December (T. & T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 

Religious Education: Conveying the Truth of the Bible, by Charles Smith. 

Hypotheses Reconsidered: The Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles, by P. N. Harrison. 

— 714, by G. R. Driver. 

do., Jan 

The Calendrical Hypothesis of the Origin of Mark, by Philip Carrington. 

Jesus and Moses in the New Testament, by E. L. Allen 

Evangelism Today: One Particular Enterprise (Factory Chaplaincy), by E. Moore Darling. 

do., February. 

Hypotheses Reconsidered: The Holy Spirit and the (Synoptic) Gospel Tradition, by C. K. 


Barrett. 
Reflections on Bultmann’s Hermeneutic, I., by H Thielicke (translated). 
Some Impressions of Religious Education in Western Germany, by Joan Hazelden Walker. 
The Harvard Theological Review, October (Harvard Press, via O.U.P., $1.00). 
The Grandson of Ben Sira, by Henry J. Cadbury. 
Meletius of Lycopolis and Episcopal Succession in Egypt, by W. Telfer. 
The Romantic Dilemma in American Nationalism and the Concept of Nature, by Perry 
Miller. 
The Age a wom | Quarterly, January (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in our Ecclesiology, 7s Glynmor John. 
The Meaning of Authority and Autonomy for Modern Man, by Herman J. Heering. 
Genesis I-XI: Modern Knowledge and the Preacher, by James Stewart. 
The Hibbert Journal, January (Allen & Unwin, 5s.). 
The Ethics of the Wage Structure (re ‘differentials’), by Barbara Wootton. 
Scripture and the Functions of Myth, by James Stewart. 
—— a Contemporary Crux in the Philosophy and Application of Religion, by Philip 
n. 
The Crisis of Western Civilisation (in the light of the Past), by Hugh Sellon. 
The Journal of Politics, November (University Press, Gainesville, Florida, $5.50 per annum, 
payable by U.N.E.S.C.O. Book Tokens). 
The Role of Parties in Israeli Democracy, by Benjamin Aksin. 
Lenin’s _— of) ‘Imperialism’: A Study in the Unity of Theory and Practice, by David 
G. Smi 
Dostoevsky’s Disciples: Man and Sheep in Political Theory, by Andrew Hacker. 
Puerto Rico: A Case Study of Change in an Undeveloped Area, by Gordon K. Lewis. 
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